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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in manag- 
ing farms and woodlands; in selecting sites 
for roads, ponds, buildings, or other struc- 
tures; and in appraising the suitability of 
tracts of land for agriculture, industry, or 
recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All of the soils of Jenkins County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this survey. This map consists of many 
sheets that are made from aerial photo- 
graphs. Each sheet is numbered to corre- 
spond with numbers shown on the Index 
to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbol. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room ; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information in the survey. 
This guide lists all of the soils of the 
county in alphabetic order by map symbol. 
It shows the page where each kind of soil 
is described, and also the page for the 
epeny unit, woodland group, and any 
other group in which the soil has been 
placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the 
relative suitability or limitations of soils 
for many specific purposes can be devel- 
oped by using the soil map and informa- 
tion in the text. Interpretations not 
included in the text can be developed by 
grouping the soils according to their suit- 
ability or limitations for a particular use. 


Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to 
show soils that have the same limitation or 
suitability. For example, soils that have a 
slight limitation for a given use can be 
colored. green, those with a moderate limi- 
tation can be colored yellow, and those 
with a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about use and manage- 
ment of the soils from the soil descriptions 
and the discussions of the capability units, 
woodland groups, and wildlife groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the 
section “Use of the Soils as Woodland,” 
where the soils of the county are grouped 
according to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others 
can find information about soils and wild- 
life in the section “Use of the Soils for 
Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others con- 
cerned with suburban development can 
read about the soil properties that affect 
the choice of homesites, industrial sites, 
and parks in the section “Use of the Soils 
in Community Development.” 

Engineers and builders can find under 
“Use of the Soils in Engineering” tables 
that contain test data, estimates of soil 
propertice, and information about soil 

eatures that affect engineering practices 
and structures. 

Scientists and others can read about how 
the soils were formed and how they are 
classified in the section “Formation and 
Classification of the Soils.” 

Newcomers in Jenkins County may be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be in- 
terested in the section “General Nature of 
the County,” which gives additional infor- 
mation about the county. 


soil is Dothan loamy sand, 


COVER PICTURE 


Dairy herd grazing winter rye early in April. The rye was 
seeded late in September in established Coastal bermuda- 
grass, which is used for summer grazing and for hay. The 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, 
which is in capability unit IIe-1. 
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ENKINS COUNTY is in the east-central part of 
J Georgia (fig. 1), entirely within the Southern Coastal 
Plain. Millen is the county seat. The total area of the county 
is 224,640 acres, or 351 square miles, The agricultural land 
is about two-thirds woodland and one-third cropland and 
pasture. 

Jenkins County is one of the major agricultural coun- 
ties in the State. Much of the farm income is derived from 
field crops and dairy products. The county ranks fourth 
in the State in the sale of dairy products. Corn, the most 
extensive crop, is grown for food and for livestock feed. 
Other crops are cotton, soybeans, peanuts, tobacco, hay, 
and small grain. 
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State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1—Location of Jenkins County in Georgia. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Jenkins County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. They went into the county knowing 
they would find many soils they had already seen and per- 
haps some they had not. As they traveled over the county, 
they observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size 
and speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; 
kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug 
many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence 
of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from 
the surface down into the parent material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They classi- 
fied and named the soils according to nationwide uniform 
procedures. To use this survey efficiently, it is necessary to 
know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, the major 
horizons of all the soils of one series are similar in thick- 
ness, arrangement, and other important characteristics. 
Each soil series is named for a town or other geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was first 
observed and mapped. Tifton and Ocilla, for example, are 
the names of two soil series. All the soils in the United 
States having the same series name are essentially alike 
in those characteristics that affect their behavior in the 
natural, undisturbed landscape. Soils of one series can 
differ somewhat in texture of the surface soil and in slope, 
stoniness, or some other characteristic that affects use of 
the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences in tex- 
ture, separations called soil types are made. Within a series, 
all soils having a surface layer of the same texture belong 
to one soil type. Tifton loamy sand is a soil type in the 
Tifton series. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or in some other feature affect- 
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ing their use, that practical suggestions about their man- 
agement could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, is one phase of Tifton loamy sand, a soil type 
that has a slope range of 0 to 8 percent. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils hac 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit 1s nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type, It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is dominantly 
of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small areas 
that it is not practical to show them separately on the map. 
They show such a mixture of soils as one mapping unit and 
call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil complex is named 
for the major soils in it. An example is Bibb-Wehadkee 
complex. 

Also, most surveys include areas where the soil mate- 
rial is so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked by 
wind and water that it cannot be classified by soil series. 
These areas are shown on the map like other mapping 
units, but they are called land types. An example is Local 
alluvial land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests, Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, ard delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in a way that is readily useful to different groups 
of readers, among them farmers, managers of woodland, 
engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils that are similar 
in suitability for each specified use is the method of orga- 
nization commonly used in the soil survey. On the basis of 
yield and practice tables and other data, the soil scientists 
set up trial groups. They test these groups by further study 
and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, engineers, 
and others, then adjust them according to the results of 
their studies and consultation. Thus, the groups that are 
finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils 
and their behavior under present methods of use and 
management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, the soil asssociations in Jenkins County. 
A soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive pro- 
portional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 
more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association may 
occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not suit- 
able for planning the management of a farm or field, be- 
cause the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other characteristics 
that affect management. 

The nine soil associations in Jenkins County are de- 
scribed in this section of the survey. 


1. Norfolk-Tifton-Fuquay association 


Well-drained, level to gently sloping, sandy soils on up- 
lands, brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, loamy subsoil 


This association is on broad interstream plains. About 
90 percent of it has slopes of less than 5 percent, and the 
rest has slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 14 percent 
of the county. Norfolk soils make up about 40 percent of 
the association, Tifton soils 25 percent, Fuquay soils 20 
percent, and Grady and Ardilla soils the rest. 

Norfolk soils are mostly on smooth, broad ridges. They 
have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown loamy sand 5 
to 8 inches thick, and a subsoil of yellowish-brown fine 
sandy clay to sandy clay loam. The subsoil contains a 
small amount of plinthite. 

Tifton soils occur among the Norfolk soils in small areas 
on ridge crests and on convex slopes at the head of drain- 
ageways. They are also in long, narrow areas parallel with 
drainageways. They have a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown loamy sand 8 to 12 inches thick. Their subsoil is 
brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown sandy clay loam, It 
contains small, hard concretions of iron and nodules of 
plinthite. 

Fuquay soils are in medium-sized areas on the lower 
parts of the plains. The have a surface layer of grayish- 
brown or dark-gray loamy sand 20 to 40 inches thick and a 
subsoil of brownish-yellow to strong-brown sandy clay 
loam that contains a small amount of plinthite, 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
Grady soils and the somewhat poorly drained Ardilla 
soils. Grady soils are in oval depressions and small inter- 
mittent drainageways. Ardilla soils are in level areas ad- 
joining the Grady soils. 

About 80 percent of this association is cultivated or in 
pasture; 15 percent is in cutover mixed stands of pines and 
hardwoods or young pine plantations; the rest is idle. 
The farms in this association are large or medium sized, 
The soils are better suited to row cropping (fig. 2) than 
those in the rest of the county. The major soils are well 
suited to sprinkler irrigation, 
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2. Troup-Fuquay-Dothan association 


Weil-drained, level ta stoping soils on uplands; thick, 
sandy surface layer over brownish-yellow to strong-brown, 
loamy material 


This association is on interstream ridges and hillsides. 
About 90 percent of it has slopes of less than 8 percent, but 
many small areas near Richardson Creek and Sculls Creek 
have slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 26 percent 
of the county. Troup soils make up about 45 percent of the 
association, Fuquay soils 35 percent, Dothan soils 5 per- 
cent, and Rains, Bibb, Wehadkee, Tifton, Cowarts, and 
Sawyer soils the rest. 

Troup soils are mostly on ridge crests and upper side 
slopes, but. some small areas are on the lower parts of side 
slopes near streams. These soils have a surface layer of 
dark-gray to grayish-brown sand. It is underlain by yellow 
to brownish-yellow sand that extends to a depth of 40 to 
70 inches and contwins little or no plinthite. 

Fuquay and Dothan soils are on the upper and middle 
parts of side slopes. Fuquay soils have a surface layer of 
grayish-brown or dark-gray loamy sand that extends to a 
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Figure 2.—Contour stripcropping of corn and peanuts on Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


depth of 20 to 40 inches. The subsoil is friable, brownish- 
yellow to strong-brown sandy clay loam that contains 
nodules of plinthite. Dothan soils have a surface layer of 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand, generally 6 to 10 inches 
thick but as much as 20 inches thick in some places. The 
subsoil is brownish;yellow to strong-brown, friable sandy 
clay loam. Plinthite occurs at a depth of 30 to 65 inches, 
and a few iron concretions commonly occur throughout the 
profile. 

The Rains, Bibb, Wehadkee, Tifton, Cowarts, and 
Sawyer soils oecur to a minor extent in this association. The 
poorly drained Rains, Bibb, and Wehadkee soils are on 
flood plains of many small streams and drainageways and 
are flooded more than once a year. The well-drained Tifton 
soils are on the crests of the ridges and interstream slopes. 
Small areas of Cowarts and Sawyer soils occur on the 
lower parts of slopes. ; 

About 40 percent of the association is cultivated or in 
pasture; the rest is in cutover mixed stands of pines and 
hardwoods. A few of the woodland tracts are large. Many 
areas that were once cultivated are now young pine plan- 
tations. 
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The farms in this association are small to medium sized. 
The Dothan soils are well suited to row crops, and the 
Fuquay soils are moderately well suited to row crops and 
pasture, but the Troup soils are better suited to pasture 
and trees than to crops. 


3. Cowarts-Sawyer-Susquehanna association 


Weill-drained to somewhat poorly dramed, very gently 
sloping to sloping, sandy soils on uplands; mottled, loamy 
or clayey subsoil 


This association is characterized by ridges that have 
short, narrow, very gently sloping tops and gently sloping 
and moderately sloping sides. It is dissected by many 
small, branching drainageways. About 90 percent of it has 
slopes of less than 8 percent; the rest has slopes of 8 to 12 
percent. It is in the northeastern part of the county. 

The total acreage of this association is about 14 per- 
cent of the county. Cowarts soils make up about 70 

ercent of the association, Sawyer soils 5 percent, Susque- 
hanna soils 5 percent, and Troup, Esto, Fuquay, Bibb, 
Wehadkee, and Rains soils the rest. : 

Cowarts soils are well drained. They are on the ridge 
crests and extend slightly down the sides. They have a 
surface layer of loamy sand 8 to 8 inches thick and eroded 
in many places. Their subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam mottled with red and yellow. 
Plinthite is at a depth of 20 to 30 inches, 

Adjoining the Cowarts soils are the moderately well 
drained Sawyer soils, which extend farther down the ridge 
sides and have a surface layer like that of the Cowarts 
soils, Their subsoil is firm, sticky sandy clay, prominently 
mottled with brown, red, and gray. They have little or no 
plinthite in their solum. ; 

The somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils oc- 
cupy the lower parts of side slopes that are dissected by 
drainageways. Their surface layer is loamy sand, like that 
of the other two major soils, but their subsoil is firm, sticky 
clay mottled with brown, red, and gray. There is little or 
no plinthitein the solum. 

Minor soils in this association are the Troup, Esto, Fu- 
quay, Bibb, Wehadkee, and Rains soils. Troup soils occur 
with Cowarts soils on the ridges and also with Esto soils, 
which are in small, slightly steeper areas near drainage- 
ways. Fuquay soils adjoin Sawyer soils on ridge sides. ‘The 
poorly drained Bibb, Wehadkee, and Rains soils are on 
the flood plains of the many small streams. 

About 50 percent of the association is cultivated or in 
pasture. Only the Cowarts soils are moderately well suited 
to row crops and pasture. The Sawyer and Susquehanna 
soils are in cutover woodland or in young pine plantations, 
which are growing in fields formerly cultivated. The farms 
are small to large. Several of the large ones are dairy 
farms. 


4. Dothan-Orangeburg-Tifton association 
Well-drained, mostly gently sloping soils on uplands; 
brownish-yellow to red, loamy or clayey subsoil 

This association is on interstream plains. About 25 
percent of it has slopes of 0 to 5 percent, and 65 percent has 
slopes of 5 to 8 percent. The rest, on hillsides and short 
bluffs, has slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 2 percent 
of the county. Dothan soils make up about 55 percent of 


the association, Orangeburg soils 20 percent, Tifton soils 
15 percent, and minor soils 10 percent. 

Dothan soils are mostly on ridge crests and the upper 
parts of slopes. Their surface layer is loamy sand, and 
their subsoil is friable, brownish-yellow sandy clay loam 
that contains a moderate amount of plinthite. 

Orangeburg soils are on the upper and middle parts 
of slopes. Their surface layer is like that of the Dothan 
soils but is more eroded in the more strongly sloping areas. 
Their subsoil is yellowish-red and red sandy clay loam 
that contains little or no plinthite. 

Tifton soils are in small areas among Dothan soils on 
ridges and also on convex slopes near and parallel with 
most drainageways. Their surface layer, like that of the 
other major soils, is loamy sand. Their subsoil is friable, 
brownish-yellow to yellowish-red sandy clay loam that 
ranges to sandy clay in a few areas. Small iron concretions 
occur throughout the profile, and there are plinthite nod- 
ules beginning at a depth of about 36 inches. 

Minor soils in this association are the well-drained 
Fuquay soils on ridge crests, the poorly drained Rains soils 
along narrow drainageways, and small areas of the well- 
drained Esto soils on ridge sides and upper parts of bluffs. 

About 60 percent of this association is in cultivated 
crops or pasture, The steeper areas are in cutover stands of 
pines and hardwoods. Many of these areas that are eroded 
as a result of cultivation have been planted to pines. 

The major soils are well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
peanuts, and other cultivated crops. The farms are of me- 
dium size and are general or dairy farms. 


5. Dunbar-Bladen-Rains association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly 
level, loamy soils on stream terraces; mottled, clayey or 
loamy subsoil 


This association is in broad, nearly level areas on low 
stream terraces bordering the Ogeechee River. About 95 
percent of this association has a slope range of 0 to 2 
percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 3 percent 
of the county. Dunbar soils make up about 45 percent of 
the association, Bladen soils 25 percent, Rains soils 20 per- 
cent, and minor soils 10 percent. 

Dunbar soils are on slightly elevated stream terraces and 
are seldom flooded, They have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown to grayish-brown fine sandy loam 2 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is olive to olive-brown fine sandy 
clay to clay mottled with shades of gray and red. 

Bladen soils are on low terraces and are flooded more 
than once a year for periods of a few days to as long as 
a month. They have a surface layer of black to dark-gray 
fine sandy loam 2 to 7 inches thick, The subsoil is dark- 
gray to gray clay mottled with shades of brown, yellow, 
and red, 

Rains soils are also on low terraces or in sloughs and are 
flooded more than once a year for 1 to 6 months. They have 
a sandy loam surface layer that is very dark gray to very 
dark brown and is 4 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is gray 
sandy clay loam mottled with shades of gray, brown, and 
red. It contains lenses of sand and thin layers of clayey 
material. For periods of 2 to 6 months, the water table 
is at a depth of 0 to 3 inches in the major soils, It is gen- 
erally at the surface in winter and early in spring. 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
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Meggett soils on flood plains and the somewhat poorly 
drained Ardilla and Barth soils on stream terraces, 

Most of this association is woodland, Much of it is farm 
woodland, although several large tracts are owned or oper- 
ated by timber companies. The drainageways are largely 
in cutover woodland consisting of pine, gum, oak, cypress, 
myrtle, and gallberry. Slash pine and Tonglent pine are 
dominant on the drier sites on Dunbar soils. 


6. Meggett-Rains-Bibb-Wehadkee association 
Poorly drained, nearly level soils on flood plains 


This association is characterized by large areas of nearly 
level, poorly drained soils on flood plains. Most of the areas 
have a slope range of 0 to 2 percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 33 percent 
of the county. Meggett soils make up about 35 percent of 
the association, Rains soil 30 percent, Bibb and Wehadkee 
soils 80 percent, and minor soils 5 percent. 

Meggett soils occur as large areas on the flood plains of 
the Ogeechee River. They have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown loam or clay loam 2 to 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is mottled gray sandy clay or clay. 

Bibb and Wehadkee soils are mostly along Beaverdam 
Creek, Richardson Creek, Sculls Creek, and other streams. 
These soils have a surface layer of sand to fine sandy loam 
2 to 7 inches thick. Their subsoil is mottled gray, yellow, 
and strong-brown sandy clay loam to silty clay loam. 

Rains soils are generally along the smaller branching 
streams and intermittent drainageways. They have a sur- 
face layer of very dark gray to very dark brown sandy 
loam, 4: to 10 inches thick, over a subsoil of gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with brown and red. 

The major soils are flooded more than once.a year. Some 
areas are flooded for periods of only 1 month, and some 
are flooded continuously. The water table is at a depth of 
0 to 15 inches for 1 to 6 months a year. 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
are soils and the somewhat poorly drained Dunbar 
soils. 

This association is made up of farm woodlands and of 
large woodland tracts owned or operated by timber com- 
panies. The dominant trees are cypress, gum, ash, and 
water pecan (fig. 8). Some oak and poplar grow in the 
drier areas. Almost all of the sparse stands of pine and 
most of the cypress have been harvested. 


7. Kershaw-Plummer association 

Eucessively drained, gently sloping, sandy soils on upland 
ridges, and poorly drained, level, sandy soils in small 
drainageways and depressions 


This association is made up of sandy soils on upland 
ridges, on hillsides and bluffs along streams, and in depres- 
sions that have closed drainage. About 40 percent of the 
association has slopes of 0 to 5 percent, and the rest has 
slightly stronger slopes. 

The total acreage of this association is about 1 percent 
of the county. Kershaw soils make up about 90 percent of 
the association, Plummer soils 5 percent, and minor soils 
5 percent. 

Kershaw soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. Their 
surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to dark grayish- 
brown sand. It is underlain by yellowish-brown sandy 
material that extends to a depth of more than 72 inches. 


Figure 3—Typical vegetation of gum, cypress, water pecan, and 
ironwood growing on Meggett loam along the Ogeechee River flood 
plain. 


Plummer soils are in drainageways and small, wet de- 
pressions, They have a dark-gray to black surface layer of 
sand 6 to 10 inches thick. Below this layer, sandy material 
extends to a depth of about 45 inches and is underlain by 
a subsoil of friable, gleyed sandy loam mottled with shades 
of brown. These soils are flooded more than once each year, 
and the water table is at a depth of 0 to 15 inches for 
periods of 6 to 12 months. 

Minor soils in this association are the well-drained 
Troup soils and the somewhat poorly drained Barth soils. 

This association is made up of small woodlots and pas- 
tures on medium-sized general farms and several large 
woodland tracts owned or operated by timber companies. 
Most of the acreage of Kershaw soils has been planted to 
Coastal bermudagrass or to slash pine. The Plumber soils 
are mostly in cutover slash pine, longleaf pine, and mixed 
hardwoods. 


8. Grady-Plummer association 


Poorly drained and very poorly drained, nearly level, 
loamy and sandy soils in upland depressions 

This association is characterized by nearly level areas 
in oval depressions on uplands. Most of the association 
has a slope range of 0 to 2 percent, 

The total acreage of this association is about 5 percent 
of the county. Grady soils make up about 80 percent of 
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the association, Plummer soils 5 percent, and minor soils 
15 percent. 

Grady soils occur mostly in large oval depressions that 
are without drainage outlets and are intermittently 
age Other areas of Grady soils are along poorly de- 

ned drainageways and in depressions that drain the 
Norfolk, Tifton, and Fuquay soils. Near the center of the 
larger depressions, the surface layer of Grady soils is very 
dark gray to black sandy loam to clay loam 3 to 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is gray, mottled sandy clay to clay. In 
the smaller depressions and toward the edges of most large 
depressions, the surface layer is sandy loam 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

Plummer soils are on the outside edges of the depres- 
sions, next to slight ridges of Norfolk and Tifton soils. 
They have a dark-gray to black surface layer of sand, 6 to 
10 inches thick, over sandy material that extends to a 
depth of 45 inches. The subsoil is gleyed, friable, gray 
sandy loam mottled with shades of brown. 

The major soils are flooded more than once each year 
for periods of 1 to 6 months. The water table is at a depth 
of 0 to 15 inches continuously in most areas of Grady soils 
and for 1 to 6 months in the Plummer soils. 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
Rains soils and the somewhat poorly drained Barth soils. 
These soils are in low, level areas partly surrounding some 
of the Grady and Plummer soils. Most of this associ- 
ation is in stands of cypress, gum, and myrtle, and most 
of the better trees have been harvested. Some depressions 
have been drained by ditches so that slash pine and long- 
leaf pine can grow. 


9. Esto-Sawyer-Susquehanna association 


Well-drained to somewhat poorly drained, gently sloping 
to strongly sloping soils on hillsides and bluffs; mottled, 
clayey subsoil 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping soils on bluffs and 
hillsides, generally near the larger streams, are characteris- 
tic of this association. About 60 percent of it has a slope 
range of 8 to 17 percent, and 40 percent has a slope range 
of 2 to 8 percent. 

The total acreage of this association is about 2 percent 
of the county. Esto soils make up about 60 percent of the 
association, Sawyer soils 10 percent, Susquehanna soils 10 
percent, and minor soils 20 percent. 

Esto soils are mostly on the steeper slopes of bluffs and 
escarpments along the Ogeechee River and Beaverdam 
Creek. They have a thin, eroded surface layer of loamy 
sand that is dark yellowish brown to brown. It is under- 
lain by a firm, yellowish-red sandy clay subsoil. 

Sawyer soils are on the middle part of gentle slopes. 
They have a thin, eroded surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown to brown loamy sand over a yellowish-brown to 
light olive-brown subsoil that is mottled in the lower part 
with shades of red, brown, and olive. 

Adjoining the Sawyer soils are the Susquehanna soils. 
They also have a thin, eroded surface layer of loamy sand, 
but it is dark grayish brown to yellowish brown, and the 
subsoil is plastic clay that is strong brown to light yellow- 
ish brown mottled with shades of red, yellow, and olive. 


Minor soils in this association are the well-drained 
Orangeburg soils and the well-drained Troup soils, which 
have a thick, sandy surface layer. 

All of this association is in sparse stands of pines and 
mixed hardwoods. The better trees have been harvested. 
The soils are not suited to cultivated crops or to pasture. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


The soil series and their component mapping units are 
described in this section. The approximate acreage and 
proportionate extent of each mapping unit are given in 
table 1. 

Each series description contains information about the 
features of the soils and the suitability of the soils for 
farming and other purposes. For each series a soil profile 
representative of the series is described. The component 
mapping units are then described individually, and, if 
they differ from the representative profile in ways that are 
not obvious from the name, the differences are pointed out. 
For full information about any one mapping unit, it is 
necessary to read the description of the soil series as well as 
the description of the mapping unit. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol in 
parentheses that identifies the mapping unit on the detailed 
soil map. Listed at the end of the description of each map- 
ping unit is the capability unit, woodland group, and wild- 
life group in which the mapping unit has been placed. The 
pages on which these are described are given in the “Guide 
to Mapping Units” at the back of this publication. 

Many terms used in the soil descriptions are defined in 
the Glossary. 


Ardilla Series 


The Ardilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on upland flats and on terraces along the larger 
streams, These soils formed in a thick bed of loamy and 
sandy marine sediments. They are in small, long, narrow 
areas on uplands and in medium-sized areas on terraces, 
chiefly along the Ogeechee River. The slope range is 0 to 
2 percent. The water table fluctuates and is at a depth of 
15 to 80 inches for 2 to 6 months of the year. 

The surface layer is dark-gray to dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand. The upper part of the subsoil is brown sandy 
loam, but the major part is light yellowish-brown to 
brownish-yellow sandy clay loam mottled with gray and 
light gray. The lower part contains plinthite. 

Ardilla soils have good tilth, although they are low in 
organic-matter content. They are also low in natural fer- 
tility and are very strongly acid. Infiltration and perme- 
ability are moderate. The root zone is thick, but roots are 
slightly restricted in some places by the plinthite and the 
seasonal high water table. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to pasture and trees. More than 95 
percent of the acreage is in cutover stands of slash pine, 
loblolly pine, longleaf pine, and hardwoods. 
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Tanrn 1.—Approwimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Acres Percent 
Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-. 4, 510 2.0 
Barth fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_...__- 810 4 
Bibb- Wehadkee complex. _______.-__._____- 22, 020 9. 8 
Bladen fine sandy loam_________..-______- 1,775 8 
Carnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
OLOMEd 8 eo Fai ee oe Eee ha 1, 680 .7 
Carnegie loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded is cut eects ehocee ee oo eae 720 3 
Cowarts loamy’ sand, 2 to 5’percent slopes___ 8, 600 3. 8 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded wos esc ac ce teeactaiweccoLcos 4, 240 19 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes___ 4, 340 19 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
WCC ea ee ENA eee a ieee eS 5, 590 2. 5 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___ 2, 530 11 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _- 5, 400 2.4 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
CPOG6O io aol ee a SO a Me eee a 1, 360 .6 
Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded eat oe AL Rt te 950 14 
Dunbar fine sandy Iloam__._____----___----- 3, 070 14 
Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
CNC ed is. vs ee Set ace Gor lecans cue aae 840 2 
Esto loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Oreded voce isa 2cu coke eee as 1, 410 .6 
Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, } 
OFOded ese Sethe te 2, 190 1.0 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. __ 1, 680 7 
Fuquay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_. 18, 700 8.3 
Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. __ 1, 510 7 
Fuquay pebbly loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
Slopesse 4) oa Seek ee Se ee Se Lee 1, 700 8 


1 Including 64 acres of water. 


Profile of Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
under a powerline in a wooded area 13% miles southeast 
of U.S. Highway No. 25 on Old River Road, then one- 
half mile northeast on farm road: 


A1—0 to 13 inches, dark-gray (5YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very. strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1t—13 to 23 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) light sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose when moist, non- 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—23 to 26 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, nonsticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—26 to 82 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6); moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet, hard when dry; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23tg—32 to 45 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, prominent motiles of 
light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4), light-gray (10YR 
7/2), and yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) plinthite; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet, hard when dry; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—45 to 65 inches +, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), light- 
gray (5YR 7/1), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) plin- 
thite; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; very strongly acid. 


293-162—68——2 


Soil Acres Percent 
Grady sandy loam__.....----.-.-.-------- 5, 170 2.3 
Grady clay loam____---_-_.___________._- 2, 910 13 
Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes.______. 1, 650 7 
Local alluvial land......222222---.2----- 580 3 
Meggett loam_.--.-__.--_--_-----__--__-- 25, 040 11.2 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ __ 2, 060 9 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. __ 6, 850 3.0 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Sroded ine oe che lis oes e ket te 4, 510 2.0 
Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____- 4, 750 2.1 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 820 4 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded__.-_.1_-_---_----.--~---- 340 il 
Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes________ 390 .2 
Rains sandy loam_--.-..--2--2-2--- eee 26, 565 11.8 
Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes____ 3, 810 17 
Sawyer loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded_-_._...---- Oe er ae aE dee OD, 1, 510 at 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded_...--...-_--__-..-----__. 2, 320 1.0 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent 

slopes, eroded____.__.--.----------.-.-- 1, 400 6 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____. 610 3 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes___.- 7, 560 3. 4 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

C16 (276 [eae eS I 4, 050 1.8 
Tifton loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

CTOdEN: 26 Joe come eels ncaa setae ne 460 .2 
Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes._________- 20, 340 9.1 
Troup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes___._.-__. 5, 820 2. 6 

Total 2:0 ndescie ec steeee 1224, 640 100. 0 


The Al horizon is dark gray in woodland and dark grayish 
brown in most cultivated areas. It ranges from 7 to 14 inches 
in thickness. The depth to sandy clay loam ranges from 10 to 
25 inches. Mottles of gray and light gray begin at a depth of 
20 to 30 inches, and plinthite at a depth of 30 to 42 inches. 

Ardilla soils adjoin Ocilla and Rains soils. They are similar 
in drainage to Ocilla soils but have a coarser textured subsoil 
that is nearer the surface. They are better drained than Rains 
soils, which are in drainageways and on stream terraces that 
are flooded. 


Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (AgA),—This 
soil is well suited to pasture and trees. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, it is only moderately well suited 
to such crops as corn, soybeans, small grain, and grain 
sorghum. Artificial drainage would permit a wider choice 
of crops. (Capability unit [Iw-2; woodland group 2; 
wildlife group 3) 


Barth Series 


The Barth series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained soils in low areas on uplands 
and stream terraces. These soils formed in sandy marine 
sediments, chiefly along Buckhead Creck. The sediments 
are derived from upland Coastal Plain soils. The slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. The water table is at a depth of 15 
to 80 inches for 2 to 6 months during winter and spring. 
The soils on terraces are flooded for 2 to 7 days about once 
in 5 years. 

The surface layer is grayish fine sand to a depth of about 
30 inches. It is underlain by strong-brown to light yellow- 
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ish-brown loamy fine sand or loamy sand that contains 
small nodules or thin, discontinuous strata of sandy loam, 

Barth soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. They contain little organic matter. The 
root zone is thick, but roots are somewhat restricted by the 
seasonal high water table. The available water capacity 1s 
medium, and the permeability is rapid. Runoff is slow; 
consequently, the erosion hazard is slight. ; 

These soils are inextensive, and most of the acreage 1s 
in pines and hardwoods. . . 

Profile of Barth fine sand in a slash ae plantation 100 
feet north of Georgia Highway No. 17 and 150 feet east 
of bridge crossing Buckhead Creek : 

A1—O to 3 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) fine sand; weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; very strongly acid; clean 
sand grains; clear, wavy boundary. 

A21—8 to 11 inches, light-gray (10Y¥R 6/1) fine sand; single 
grain; loose when moist, nonsticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A22—11 to 29 inches, grayish-brown (1lOYR 5/2) fine sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow; single grain; 
loose when moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—29 to 41 inches, strong-brown (7.5Y¥R 5/6) loamy fine 
sand with slightly cemented nodules of dark-red 
(2.5YR 8/6) sandy loam; single grain; loose when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; the sandy loam nodules are 
friable when moist and slightly sticky when wet; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t-—41 to 65 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand with common weakly cemented nodules of 
sandy loam; single grain; loose when moist, non- 
sticky when wet; the sandy loam nodules are friable 
when moist; very strongly acid. 


The surface layer ranges from dark gray to light gray in 
color. Vhe texture is predominantly fine sand, but small areas 
of loamy sand and loamy fine sand occur intermittently..The 
B horizon has a small accumulation of sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam in the form of small] nodules or thin, discontinuous 
lenses. 

Barth soils occur with Ardilla and Ocilla soils. They are 
similar to Ocilla soils in drainage but have a sandy subsoil, 
whereas Ocilla soils have a clay loam subsoil beginning at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Barth soils are not so fine textured as 
Ardilla soils, which have a sandy clay loam subsoil at a depth 
of less than 20 inches. 

Barth fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (8gA)—This soil 
js well suited to pasture and trees. It is poorly suited to 
cultivated crops because of the low natural fertility, rapid 
permeability, seasonal high water table, and hazard of 
flooding. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 8; 
wildlife group 1) 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils are flooded several times 
a year for periods of a week to a month, and the water 
table is near the surface for 2 to 6 months each year. 

Bibb soils formed in alluvium washed mainly from 
nearby uplands. They show little horizon development. 
Their surface layer is brownish-yellow sand. It is under- 
lain by mottled gray, very dark gray, grayish-brown, and 
black fine sandy loam to silty clay loam that is stratified 
in many places. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. They are medium to high in available water 
capacity and are moderately permeable. Their organic- 
matter content is small to medium. 


Because of wetness, these soils are not farmed. Most of 
the acreage is woodland. 

Profile of Bibb sand in a wooded area 50 feet north of 
Mulky Bridge on Little Buckhead Creek: 


A1—0O to 4 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; struc- 
tureless; nonsticky when wet; very strongly aci(; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Clig—4 to 9 inches, mottled gray (10YR 5/1), dark-gray (10YR 
4/1), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; strati- 
fied; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, slightly plastic when wet; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C2g—9 to 16 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; massive in place; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3g—16 to 25 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) silty clay loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
to firm when moist, plastic when wet; massive in 
place; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C4g—25 to 40 inches +, mottled grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) 
and light-gray (10YR 7/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; massive in place; 
very strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is brownish yellow to very dark grayish 
brown in color and ranges from sand to loam in texture. The 
C horizon is mottled and gleyed and consists of stratified ma- 
terial ranging from sandy lonm to sandy clay. The mottled 
colors range from black to gray. 

Bibb'soils commonly adjoin Rains soils in intermittent drain- 
ageways and Wehadkee soils on long, narrow flood plains. They 
are similar to Rains soils but are flooded longer and more fre- 
quently. Consequently, their profile is more stratified and more 
recent in origin. Bibb soils are intricately mingled with Wehad- 
kee soils and, in this county, are mapped with those soils. They 
have a coarser textured subsoil than Wehadkee soils. 


Bibb-Wehadkee complex (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bwe).— 
These wet soils are intermingled in long areas 100 te 800 
feet wide and parallel with streams. On the wider flood 
plains, the streams curve and wind sharply, and the soils 
are cut by many old stream channels and sloughs. 

Bibb soils make up about 65 percent of this soil com- 
plex, and Wehadkee soils about 30 percent. Inclusions of 
other soils make up the rest. 

Bibb soils vary in the texture of their surface layer. The 
underlying material is stratified sandy loam to silty clay 
loam that is mottled with black, very dark gray, grayish 
brown, and gray. Generally, the Wehadkee soils have a 
dark-brown fine sandy loam surface layer underlain by 
mottled gray, yellow, and strong-brown sandy clay loam. 

Unless drained, the soils of this complex are not suited 
to crops. All but a few areas are forested with hardwoods 
and scattered slash pines. The prin¢ipal trees are yellow- 
poplar, sweetgum, cypress, bayberry, and black alder. If 
surface water is controlled, these soils are suited to slash 
pine, loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum, but the 
sloughs make logging difficult. (Capability unit [Vw-4; 
woodland group 4; wildlife group 1) 


Bladen Series 


The Bladen series consists of poorly drained soils on low 
terraces along the Ogeechee River. These soils formed in 
a thick bed of loamy and clayey alluvium. Their slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. They are flooded more than once a 
year for periods of 1 to 6 months, and they have a fluc- 
tuating water table, which is at a depth of less than 15 
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inches for more than 2 months a year, usually from No- 
vember to March. 

The surface layer is fine sandy loam in texture, and it 
ranges from black to light gray in color. The subsoil is 
firm, plastic clay that is gray to dark gray and mottled 
with light olive brown, 

Biaden soils are lew in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. They contain a moderate amount of organic 
matter and generally have fair tilth. The available water 
capacity is high. Permeability is slow,and drainage is diffi- 
cult. Runoff also is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

‘These soils are moderately well suited to trees and to 
wildlife habitat. More than 98 percent of the acreage is 
cutover woodland consisting chiefly of cypress, pine, and 
hardwoods. Because of the seasonal high water table, the 
hazard of flooding, and the clay subsoil, these soils are 
poorly suited to cultivated crops unless they are drained. 

Profile of Bladen fine sandy loam in a wooded area 1 
mile south of Ogeechee River bridge on U.S. Highway 
No, 25, then 5, mile east on logging road, and 10 feet 
south of pole bridge: 

Al—0 to 3 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam ; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist, non- 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A2g—3 to 7 inches, light-gray (1OYR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
to friable when moist, nonsticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2ltg—7 to 26 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; few, fine, 
distinct mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; massive; firm when moist, 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22tg—26 to 48 inches -+-, gray (N 5/0) clay; few, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) and 
gray (N 6/0); massive; firm when moist; plastic 
when wet; very strongly acid. 


The surface layer is black to dark gray in the upper 2 to 7 
inches, Included are a few, small, shallow depressions that have 
a thin layer of organic matter over a loam surface layer. The 
B2 horizon is dark-gray to gray clay that is gleyed and mottled 
with light olive brown, brownish yellow, and red. 

Bladen soils are among the Rains and Dunbar soils on stream 
terraces and between Dunbar soils and Meggett soils on flood 
plains. Bladen soils are not so well drained as Dunbar soils. 
They are similar to Rains soils in drainage but are finer 
textured throughout, and they are better drained than Meggett 


soils. 

Bladen fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bls).— 
This soil is in shallow depressions and in long, narrow 
stream meanders. The surface layer is black to dark-gray 
fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is gray to 
dark-gray, plastic clay mottled with light olive brown and 
red. Included in mapping were areas that have a loam 
surface layer and areas that have an accumulation of 
organic matter on the surface, Most areas are very strongly 
acid, but those near the Meggett soils are medium acid. 

Because of wetness and the hazard of flooding, this soil 
is not well suited to cultivated crops. It is moderately well 
suited to trees. Drainage is needed for pasture. (Capability 
unit I1Iw-2; woodland group 4; wildlife group 1) 


Carnegie Series 


The Carnegie series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, loamy, 
and clayey material, They are generally in small areas on 


narrow ridges, on knolls, and on short slopes above the 
head of drainageways. The slope range is 2 to 8 percent. 

Carnegie soils have a surface layer of very dark grayish- 
brown to brown loamy sand. Small iron concretions are 
common on the eroded surface and throughout the profile 
in most areas. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam to sandy clay. It contains plinthite 
ata depth of 20 to 25 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid and are moderately low in 
natural fertility. The subsoil is moderately permeable in 
the upper part, but the plinthite in the lower part slightly 
restricts water and roots. The organic-matter content is 
low, and the available water capacity is medium to low. 
The root zone is favorable for most plants. Tilth is fair to 
good. Runoff is moderate to rapid, and the erosion hazard 
is moderate to severe. 

Carnegie soils are moderately well suited to all crops 
grown locally, and they are well suited to pasture and 
trees. More than 75 percent of the acreage is cultivated. 

Profile of Carnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, in a cultivated field 114 miles north of Four Points 
on Georgia Highway No. 121, and 50 feet west of the 
highway: 


Apen—0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) 
loamy sand ; weak, fine, crumb structure ; friable when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; many small iron concre- 
tions; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21ten—-5 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet ; many small iron 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22ten—19 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam with few, fine, faint mottles of red; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular bloeky structure; firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; many iron concretions and 
common plinthite nodules; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B23tcn—27 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam and sandy clay ; common, medium, prominent 
mottles and nodules of red (25YR 4/8), very pale 
brown (10YR 7/4), and pale-yellow (2.5Y 8/4) plin- 
thite ; red mottles decrease and yellow mottles increase 
with depth; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few patchy clay films; strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is very dark grayish-brown loamy sand 
in most places, but it is brown sandy loam in a few small 
‘severely eroded areas where it has been mixed with the sub- 
soil by cultivation, The B2t horizon is predominantly sandy 
clay loam to clay loam, but in some areas the B23ten horizon 
is sandy clay. The B2 horizon contains a large amount of non- 
indurated plinthite. At the depth of 16 to 22 inches, the B2t 
horizon is predominantly mottled with red and is firm in con- 
sistence. 

Carnegie soils are among the Cowarts, Tifton, and Dothan 
soils, chiefly in the southern part of the county. Carnegie soils 
contain more iron concretions than Cowarts soils. They are 
shallower to plinthite than Tifton soils. They have a profile 
similar to that of Dothan soils, but they have a less friable 
subsoil and a shallower root zone, and they contain more 
concretions. 


Carnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(CnB2),—This pebbly soil is on short slopes adjoining ridges 
of Tifton soils. A profile of this soi] is the one described 
as representative of the series. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees. It is suited 
to most commonly grown crops, although the many iron 
concretions sometimes interfere with the harvesting and 
cleaning of peanuts. Runoff is moderate in cultivated 
fields, and there isa hazard of further erosion. (Capability 
unit TIIe4; woodland group 1; wildlife group 4) 
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Carnegie loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
{CnC2).—This soil is on the lower parts of slopes. The sur- 
face layer contains many small, rounded iron concretions. 
The subsoil is sandy clay loam to clay loam and, in some 
areas, sandy clay. At a depth of 18 to 24 inches, the subsoil 
is firm and is reticulately mottled with shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. Small areas of Cowarts and Tifton soils 
were included in mapping. 

This soil is well suited to trees and fairly well suited to 
pasture. Most of the previously cleared areas have reverted 
to pines. Runoff is moderate in cultivated fields, and there 
is a hazard of further erosion. (Capability unit [IIe-4; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 4) 


Cowarts Series 


The Cowarts series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, loamy, 
and clayey material. They are on the crests and sides of 
narrow ridges. The slope range is 2 to 8 percent. 

The surface layer is loamy sand that is dark grayish 
brown in wooded areas and dark yellowish brown in cul- 
tivated areas. The subsoil is strong-brown to brownish- 
yellow, friable sandy clay loam. It is mottled with yellow 
and contains yellowish-red and red plinthite nodules and 
stringers at a depth of 18 to 24 inches. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are peroue ly 
acid, Their content of organic matter is low, and the avail- 
able water capacity is moderately low to medium. Tilth 
generally is good to fair, and the root zone is thick. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part of the profile, but the 
plinthite in the subsoil slightly restricts water and roots, 
Runoff is slow to rapid. 

Almost half the acreage is eroded. Most of the more 
nearly level areas are used for cultivated crops, and the 
more sloping areas for pasture and trees. 

Profile of Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
in a cultivated area three-fourths -mile south of Sculls 
Creek bridge on U.S. Highway No. 25, then three-eighths 
mile west on county road, and 25 feet south of road: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) light sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 21 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam, with few, medium, distinct mottles of yellow 
(10YR 7/8), yellowish red (SYR 5/6), and dark red 
(2.5YR 38/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard when dry ; 
few, small, yellowish-red plinthite nodules; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—21 to 30 inches, brownish-yellow (OYR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles and nodules 
of yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) and red (2.5YR 4/8) plin- 
thite ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—30 to 60 inches +, reticulately mottled light-gray 
(LOYR 7/2) and yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) coarse sandy 
clay loam, with dusky-red (10R 3/3) plinthite-string- 
ers and veins; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; compact but friable; strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark gray to dark yellowish brown and is 

4 to 10 inches thick unless eroded. The B1 horizon is strong- 

brown to yellowish-brown light sandy clay loam. It is friable 

and free of plinthite. Below this horizon the content of plin- 
thite is 10 to 15 percent. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Cowarts soils occur with Carnegie, Sawyer, and Dothan soils. 
They contain fewer iron concretions than Carnegie soils, Their 
subsoil is coarser textured and contains more plinthite than 
that of Sawyer soils. They are similar to Dothan soils but are 
shallower to plinthite, 


Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (CqB).—A 
profile of this soil is the one described as representative 
of the series. This soil is moderately well suited to most 
locally grown crops and well suited to pasture and trees. 
About 40 percent of the acreage is woodland. Runoff is 
slow to moderate in cultivated fields. (Capability unit 
TITe-4; woodland group 1; wildlife group 4) 

Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(CqB2).—T his soil is in small, irregular areas. The surface 
layer of dark yellowish-brown loamy sand is 4 to 6 inches 
thick and is mixed with the upper part of the subsoil in 
many places. The subsoil is brownish-yellow to strong- 
brown, sandy clay loam with red mottles and nodules of 
plinthite. , 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees but only 
moderately well suited to cotton, corn, peanuts, soybeans, 
and other locally grown crops. Much of the acreage was 
once cultivated, but now about 70 percent is woodland. 
Runoff is moderate in cultivated fields; consequently, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderate. (Capability unit 
IIe; woodland group 1; wildlife group 4) 

Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (CqC).— 
The loamy sand surface layer of this soil is dark gray 
to brown and is 8 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish-brown to strong-brown sandy clay loam or coarse 
sandy clay loam. It is friable to firm and, in many places, 
compact. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees. It is mod- 
erately well suited to most of the crops grown locally, but 
the complex slopes limit the use of farm machinery in 
some fields. Runoff is rapid in cultivated fields, and the 
erosion hazard is severe. (Capability unit IIle-4; wood- 
land group 1; wildlife group 4) 

Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(CqC2)—This soil is chiefly on complex lower slopes of 
ridges. The loamy sand surface layer is brown to yellow- 
ish brown and is 3 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish brown to strong-brown, compact sandy clay loam 
mottled with red and gray in the lower part. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees but not to 
cultivated crops. Most of the acreage is planted to pine 
trees or to pasture, although at one time it was cultivated. 
Runoff is rapid in cultivated fields, and runoff from upper 
slopes flows onto this soil unless diverted. In places the 
use of farm machinery is limited by the complex slopes. 
(Capability unit IVe-4; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 4) 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands and stream terraces. They are in medium to large 
areas on the crests of broad ridges and the upper parts of 
slopes. These soils formed in a Pujol bed. of sandy, loamy, 
and clayey material. Their slope range is 0 to 8 percent. 
They are extensive, and most of the acreage is in the 
northwestern part of the county. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to grayish- 
brown loamy sand. The major part of the subsoil is 
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yellowish-brown to strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
that grades to sandy clay in the lower part. Yellowish- 
red to red plinthite nodules and stringers are at a depth 
of 30 inches or more. The soils on stream terraces contain 
less plinthite than those on upland ridges and. slopes. 
These soils are low in natural fertility and are strongly 
acid. They contain little organic matter. The available 
water capacity is medium. Tilth is good, and the root zone 
is thick. Runoff is slow to moderately rapid; consequently, 
the erosion hazard is slight to moderate. Permeability 1s 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil, but water and 
roots are slightly restricted by the plinthite in the lower 
art. 
3 These soils are well suited to all crops sone locally, 
and the response to management is good. More than 70 
percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops. 
Profile of Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in 
a cultivated field 41, miles west of Buckhead Creek bridge 
on Georgia Highway No, 17, then one-half mile north and 
one-half mile west on county road, and 100 feet north of 
road: 
Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10Y¥YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, medium, granular structure; very friable 
to loose when moist; many fine roots; strongly acid; 


abrupt, smooth boundary. 
A2—7 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 


sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable to: 


loose when moist; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable when moist, soft when dry; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—13 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) light sandy 
clay loam; weak to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable when moist, slightly 
hard when dry; strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 
B22t—18 to 83 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, hard when dry, slightly 
sticky when wet; strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B31—383 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8) plinthite; modern, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; few iron concretions; friable to 
firm when moist, hard when dry, slightly sticky when 
wet; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B32—44 to 58 inches ++, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8) plinthite, and medium, faint, very pale 
brown mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard when 
dry ; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon in uneroded areas ranges 
from 8 to 20 inches, and the color of the Ap or Ai horizon ranges 
from dark grayish brown to grayish brown. The color of the 
B horizon ranges from brownish yellow or yellowish brown 
to strong brown, and the texture ranges from sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay. Plinthite is at a depth of 30 to 65 inches, A few 
iron concretions are common throughout the profile. 

Dothan soils occur among Tifton, Sawyer, and Troup soils. 
They have a more friable subsoil than Sawyer soils, and they 
contain iron concretions and less plinthite than Tifton soils, 
Dothan soils are finer textured throughout than Troup soils. 


Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DcaA).—This 
soil is on stream terraces and on broad upland plains that 
are mildly dissected by streams. The loamy sand surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to grayish brown and is 12 to 
20 inches thick. The subsoil is brownish-yellow to strong- 


brown, friable sandy clay loam. At a depth of about 40 
inches, it contains plinthite. 

This soil is well suited to all commonly grown crops 
and pasture plants. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 
(Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 
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Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (DaB).—This 
soil is extensive. The loamy sand surface layer is dark 
grayish brown to grayish brown and 10 to 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable clay loam to sandy 
clay. Red mottles of plinthite are at a depth of 32 to 38 
inches. 

If cultivated, this soil is susceptible to erosion because 
runoff is slow to moderate, It is suitable for intensive culti- 
vation, however, and only moderate conservation measures 
are required. It is well suited to pasture and trees, (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 5 

Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{DaB2).—A_ profile of this soil is similar to the one de- 
scribed as representative of the series. The eroded surface 
layer is 6 to 10 inches thick, and it is mixed with the 
upper part of the subsoil in places. 
his soil is well suited to many local crops and to 
pasture and trees. Because of moderate runoff, however, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderate, and moderate con- 
servation measures are required if this soil is cultivated. 
(Capability unit ITe-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 
5 


Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(DaC2)—The eroded surface layer of this soil is 6 to 
10 inches thick and is yellowish brown. In many places it 
is mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. 

This soil is suited to most crops grown. locally, but the 
slope and small size of the areas fnit the use of farm 
machinery. Runoff is moderate, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate. Consequently, special conservation measures are 
required if this soil is cultivated. Much of it has reverted 
to woodland or is used for pasture. (Capability unit IITe— 
1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of level to gently sloping, 
somewhat poorly drained soils in medium to large areas on 
low stream terraces, chiefly along the Ogeechee River. 
These soils formed in a thick bed of loamy and clayey 
alluvium. They have a fluctuating water table, which is at 
a depth of 15 to 380 inches for periods of 2 to 6 months. 

Dunbar soils have a dark grayish-brown to gray fine 
sandy loam: surface layer 2 to 8 inches thick and a:sub- 
surface layer of light brownish-gray fine sandy loam. They 
have a fine sandy clay and clay subsoil that is olive to 
Hight olive brown mottled with yellowish red, gray, and 
red, 

These soils range from very strongly acid in the upper 
part to medium acid at a decth of 24 inches or more. 
They are low in natural fertility and contain little organic 
matter. Tilth is good. The available water capacity is 
medium. Permeability is slow. Runoff is slow, and the 
erosion hazard is slight. 

Because these soils are somewhat poorly drained and are 
slowly permeable, their suitability for cultivated crops is 
limited. They are well suited to trees and pasture, and more 
than 95 percent of the acreage is in pines and hardwoods. 
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Profile of Dunbar fine sandy loam in_a wooded area 1 
mile south of Ogeechee River bridge on U.S. Highway No. 
25, then three-eighths of a mile east on logging road, 25 feet 
north of road, and 125 feet east of slough: 

A1—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able when moist, nonsticky when wet; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary, 

A2—5 to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able when moist, nonsticky when wet ; many fine roots ; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2t—12 to 24 inches, olive (5¥ 5/3) fine sandy clay mottled 
with yellowish red (5YR 4/8), red (2.5YR 4/6), and 
gray (10¥R 6/1); mottles are few, fine, and distinct ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, very sticky when wet; very thin, patchy 
clay films; strongly acid; gradual, wavy poundary. 

B3—24 to 58 inches ++, light olive-brown (2.5Y¥ 5/4) clay; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of olive (5Y 5/3) and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) ; massive; firm when moist, 
slightly plastic when wet; medium acid. 


The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown to grayish brown. It 
is generally 2 to 8 inches thick, but in a few small areas it is 
thicker. The B horizon is olive and light olive-brown sandy 
clay and clay mottled with gray, yellowish red, and red. The 
lower part of the B3 horizon ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid. 

Dunbar soils occur with Bladen, Ocilla, and Rains soils on 
stream terraces. They are better drained than Rains and 
Bladen soils, which are flooded. They are similar to Ocilla soils 
in drainage and are finer textured throughout. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (DmA).— 
Included. with this soil in mapping were small areas that 
have a surface layer as much as 20 inches thick. These areas 
are on low knolls and are seldom flooded. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees. Because of 
the high water table and slow permeability, it is not well 
suited to cultivated crops unless drained. Drainage would 
improve it and permit a wider choice of crops. (Capability 
unit IIw-2; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 


Esto Series 


The Esto series consists of well-drained soils on uplands. 
These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy and clayey 
material. They are on the lower parts of slopes and have 
a slope range of 2 to 17 percent. ‘The more gently sloping 
areas are near Four Points and Butts; the steeper areas 
ae ag bluffs along the Ogeechee River and Buckhead 

reek, 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown loamy sand 
1 to 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong- 
brown sandy loam, but the major partis yellowish-red, 
firm, blocky sandy clay that is mottled (fig. 4) at a depth 
of about 12 inches. Below 24 inches is a thick layer of 
dusky-red sandy clay loam. 

Esto soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. They contain little organic matter. The 
available water capacity is medium. Tilth is fair. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and 
slow in the lower part. The root zone is thick. Runoff is 
moderate to very rapid, and the erosion hazard is moderate 
to very severe. 

Esto soils are not suited to sprinkler irrigation. Only 
parts of the gentler slopes are used for cultivated crops 
and for pasture. Most of the acreage is woodland. 


Figure 4—Profile of Esto loamy sand, east of Butts, showing the 
firm, blocky structure of the subsoil and the prominent mottling 
of the lower subsoil. 


Profile of Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, 
in a wooded area one-half mile north of road leading from 
Four Points and U.S. Highway No. 25: 


A1l—0O to 2 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B1—2 to 7 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm ; few patchy clay films on ped faces; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
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B22t—12 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay; 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of dusky red (10R 
3/4) and very pale brown (10YR 7/4); strong, 
medium, subangular and angular blocky structure; 
many clay films on ped faces; very firm; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 60 inches +, dusky-red (10R 3/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, coarse, prominent mottles of pale yellow 
(SY 7/3) and weak red (10R 4/4); very firm and 
compact; moderate, coarse, blocky structure; thick, 
yellowish-brown clay films on some peds; ped interiors 
are mottled with red, yellow, and gray. Some horizontal 
bands of sandy clay and sandy loam are evident. 


The Al horizon ranges from 1 to 5 inches in thickness and 
from dark yellowish brown to brown in color. The B1 horizon is 
strong-brown to yellowish-red sandy loam. The B2t horizon 
is sticky, blocky, firm sandy clay loam to sandy clay. The color 
ranges from yellowish red to reddish brown. Textured bands 
are evident in most profiles below a depth of 24 inches, Mottles 
of dusky red, very pale brown, and yellow generally occur at 
a depth of 12 to 15 inches. 

Esto soils occur with Troup, Cowarts, and Susquehanna soils. 
Esto soils have more clay and less sand throughout than Troup 
soils. They have a firmer subsoil than Cowarts soils, They 
oe a coarser textured, less mottled subsoil than Susquehanna 
SOLLS, 

Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Ev82).— 
The loamy sand surface layer of this soil is dark yellowish 
brown to brown and is 1 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay. Mottling begins at a depth 
of 12 to 16 inches. In places a few small iron concretions 
and ironstone fragments are present in the profile. 

Because of fair tilth and slow permeability, this soil is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is fairly well suited to 
pasture and trees. (Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland group 
7; wildlife group 4) 

Esto loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(EvC2).—A profile of this soil is similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but this soil is near the base 
of hillsides, and the slopes are steeper and more complex. 
Runoff is moderately rapid, and the hazard of further 
erosion is severe in cultivated fields. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops and is only 
moderately well suited to pasture and trees. Most of the 
acreage is cutover woodland. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 7; wildlife group 4) 

Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 
(EvE2)|—This soil occurs as small, narrow, irregular areas 
on the lower parts of slopes. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It receives 
runoff from adjacent soils. Consequently, the erosion haz- 
ard is severe if vegetation is removed. Small, shallow gul- 
lies are common. All of the acreage is in slash pine and 
hardwoods. (Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 4) 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils on uplands and stream terraces. 
These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, loamy, and 
clayey material. They have a slope range of 0 to 8 percent. 
They occur in most parts of the county but mostly in the 
southern and northeastern parts. 

The surface layer is grayish-brown to dark-gray loamy 
sand, The loamy sand extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown and brownish-yellow to 


strong-brown sandy clay loam. Plinthite occurs at a depth 
of 36 inches or more. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are strongly 
acid. They are moderately permeable in the upper part of 
the subsoil but are slowly permeable in the lower part be- 
cause of the plinthite. The available water capacity is mod- 
erately low. Tilth is good, although the organic-matter 
content is low. 

The native vegetation consisted of longleaf pine, slash 
pine, hardwoods, and wiregrass. Much of the acreage is 
cutover woodland. Many areas once cultivated have been 
planted to pasture or to slash pine. 

Profile of Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in 
a young pine plantation three-elghths mile northwest of 
Martin Grove Church on county road, then three-eighths 
mile southwest on farm road, and 100 feet south of old 
homesite: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—10 to 17 inches, grayish-brown (1O0YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—17 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—24 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—29 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—88 to 65 inches +, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of red- 
dish-yellow (5YR 6/6) and red (2.5YR 4/8) plin- 
thite; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
strongly acid. 

About 7 percent of the acreage has a pebbly A horizon. The 

B21t horizon is yellowish brown to strong brown and is fri- 

able or very friable. The B22t and B23t horizons are mottled 

and firm in place but crush to a friable mass. The level areas on 

stream terraces are not subject to flooding, but they have a 

seasonal high water table that is within 42 inches of the sur- 

face for less than a month each year, late in winter or early 
in spring. 
Fuquay soils occur with Dothan, Tifton, and Troup soils. 

They are somewhat similar to the Dothan ‘and Tifton soils but 

have a thicker surface layer, and they generally lack the small 

iron concretions that are characteristic of Tifton soils, Their 
surface layer is finer textured than that of Troup soils, which 
is sand. 

Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FsA)—This 
soil is in medium to large areas on crests of broad ridges 
and on stream terraces near the Ogeechee River. The loamy 
sand surface layer is 22 to 30 inches thick. The friable sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown to strong-brown sandy clay loam 
that contains some soft iron concretions. Included in map- 
ping were small areas that have a.sandy loam subsoil. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and trees, It is some- 
what droughty during extended dry periods. The erosion 
hazard is slight. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 5) 

Fuquay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (FsB).—This 
soil occurs as small to medium-sized areas, mainly on the 
crests of ridges and the upper parts of slopes. A profile of 
this soil is similar to the one described as representative of 
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the series. The loamy sand surface layer is 8 to 14 inches 
thick. It is underlain by loamy sand that extends to a 
depth of 22 to 32 inches, 

This soil is somewhat droughty. It is well suited to pas- 
ture and trees. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 5) 

Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (FsC).—This 
soil occurs as small areas on the middle and lower parts of 
slopes that are irregular in many places. The depth to the 
finer textured material in the profile is generally 30 to 40 
inches. 

This soil is moderately well suited to crops and well 
suited to pasture or pines. It is somewhat droughty, and 
the use of farm machinery is limited by the size and shape 
of the areas. Runoff is moderately slow, and. the erosion 
hazard is slight. Much of the acreage once cultivated has 
been planted to pasture or pines, (Capability unit IITe-5; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 

Fuquay aabuly loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(FhB).—This soil occurs as small areas on the crests of knobs 
and narrow ridges. It is near Tifton soils. The loamy 
sand surface layer extends to a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 
In the surface layer and subsoil are small iron concretions 
that range from common to many in number. Plinthite is 
at a depth of about 36 inches. 

This soil is well suited to crops and to pasture and trees. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated. (Capability unit IIs-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 


Grady Series 


The Grady series consists of poorly drained and very 
poorly drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in a 
thick bed of loamy and clayey marine sediments. They are 
in shallow, oval depressions and narrow, intermittent 
drainageways. They have a slope range of 0 to 2 percent. 
Most areas are flooded for 1 month to 6 months, usually 
from late in winter to early in summer. They have a 
fluctuating water table, which is at a depth of 0 to 30 
inches for 2 to 6 months a year. These soils occur in most 
parts of the county but are chiefly in the northwestern part 
near Birdsville. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is poorly drained and 
has a sandy loam surface layer about 15 inches thick. The 
upper part is dark gray to black, and the lower part is 
grayish brown. The rest of the acreage is very poorly 
drained and has a clay loam surface layer, The subsoil is 
dark-gray to gray sandy clay to clay that is mottled and 
strongly gleyed. 

Grady soils are very strongly acid and have moderate 
natural fertility. They have a moderately high to high 
available water capacity. Tilth is fair to poor. Permea- 
bility is slow to very slow. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. More 
than 90 percent of the acreage is: woodland. The native 
vegetation consists of cypress, pond pine, and willow oak 
in. the depressions and slash pine and sweetgum near the 
edges of the depressions. Only a small acreage has been 
drained adequately for pasture, The depressions generally 
lack drainage outlets. If the depressions are drained, the 
ditches generally have to be extended through adjoining 
better drained soils to reach drainage outlets, 

Profile of Grady sandy loam in a wooded area 13% miles 
north of Birdsville on county road, then 1 mile east on 
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farm road parallel to airstrip, then three-eighths mile 
ule of airstrip on east side of canal in Big Dukes 
ond: 


A1l—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A2—6 to 15 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of dark brown (7. 5YR 
4/4) and olive gray (5Y 5/2); weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B2itg—15 to 29 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy clay loam: 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(BYR 4/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and gray 
(5Y 6/1); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, slightly plastic when wet; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary, 

B22tg—29 to 42 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark gray (N 
4/0) and gray (N 5/0); strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly plastic 
when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
‘boundary. 

B23tg—42 to 50 inches +, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay; many, 
coarse, distinct mottles of dark gray (N 4/0) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm to friable when moist, 
hard when dry, slightly plastic when wet; very 
strongly acid. 

The texture of the A horizon ranges from sandy loam to 
clay loam. The color of the Al horizon ranges from very dark 
gray to black. Some small areas have a thin deposit of organic 
matter on the surface. The texture of the firm, sticky B22t 
and B23t horizons ranges from sandy clay to clay, and the color 
from light gray to gray. The B horizon is gleyed and mottled 
with yellowish red, yellowish brown, dark gray, and strong 
brown. 

Grady soils are generally finer textured than Rains and 
Plummer soils, which, like Grady soils, occur in depressions 
and drainageways. 

Grady sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Gra}—A 
profile of this soil is similar to the one described as repre- 
sentative of the series. Permeability is moderately slow in 
the upper part of the profile and slow in the lower part. 
Tilth is fair. 

This soil is well suited to trees and moderately well 
suited to a few cultivated crops and to pasture. Water 
stands at or near the surface for 1 to 2 months a year, but 
many areas can be drained. (Capability unit I[Iw-2; 
woodland group 4; wildlife group 1) 

Grady clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Gcl]_—The 
surface layer of this soil is gray to very dark gray to black 
clay loam 4 to 6 inches thick, The subsoil is light-gray to 
gray sandy clay to clay. Permeability is very slow. 

This soil is ponded for 2 to 6 months a year and is diffi- 
cult to drain. It is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture. Cypress grows on it under natural 

rainage conditions, but drainage is needed for pines. 
(Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 4; wildlife 
group 1) 


Kershaw Series 


The Kershaw series consists of excessively drained soils 
on uplands, These soils formed in a thick bed of sand. They 
occur as small to medium-sized areas on ridges and side 
slopes near the Ogeechee River, Sculls Creek, and Rich- 
ardson Creek, The slope range is 2 to 8 percent. 

Kershaw soils have a weakly developed profile. The sur- 
face layer is very dark grayish-brown or dark grayish- 
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brown loose sand. Underlying this is dark-brown loose 
sand that extends to a depth oF more than 72 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid throughout, and they are 
low in natural fertility. The organic-matter content is low, 
the available water capacity is very low, and the permea- 
bility is very rapid. The root zone 1s thick. Runoff is slow, 
and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Almost all the acreage 1s woodland. The forest cover 
consists of scrub oak and some longleaf pine (fig. 5). 


Figure 5.—Typical stand of scrub oak and longleaf pine on Kershaw 
sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes, east of Sculls Creek. 


Profile of Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes, in a 
young pine plantation, one-half mile east of Richardson 
Creek bridge on Old River Road, then 25 feet south of 
road : 


A11—O to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sand; 
single grain; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A12—6 to 17 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sand; single 
grain; loose; strongly acid; few, fine, organic-stained 
tongues from layer above; diffuse, irregular boundary. 

C1—17 to 46 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/6), uncoated 
sand, mostly clear quartz; single grain; loose; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—46 to 80 inches +, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand, 
mostly clear quartz; single grain; loose; strongly 
acid. 


The All horizon of sand is very dark grayish brown or 
dark grayish brown and is 2 to 7 inches thick. The underlying 
sand is more than 72 inches in thickness, 

Kershaw soils occur with Troup and Plummer soils. They 
are coarser textured than the well-drained Troup soils. They 
are better drained than the poorly drained Plummer soils. 


Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes (KdC).—This soil 
is not suited to cultivated crops and is poorly suited to pas- 
ture. Scattered longleaf pines are the only commercial trees 
growing on it, and the seedling mortality is generally 
severe. 

This coarse sand is used in concrete and mortar mixtures. 
(Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland group 6; wildlife 
group 2) 


Local Alluvial Land 


Local alluvial land (lcm) is a Jand type made up of soil 
materials that have washed from uplands into small, shal- 
low depressions and narrow drainageways. The range of 
slope is 0 to 2 percent. The texture and color vary: within 
short distances and are influenced by the soils from which 
the material is derived. This land type occurs in most parts 
of the county and is associated with a number of upland 
soils. It is moderately well drained, but most areas are 
flooded more than once a year for periods of 7 days to 1 
month, usually late in winter and early in spring. 

The surface layer ranges from light sandy loam to loamy 
fine sand in texture and from dark gray to light brownish 
gray in color. The subsoil is stratified. It ranges from loam 
to loamy fine sand in texture and from dark grayish brown 
to very dark gray in color. 

Natural fertility is moderately high. Tilth is good, the 
organic-matter content is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is generally medium to high. The root zone is 
thick. Permeability 1s generally moderate. 

Because of the size and location of the areas, Local al- 
luvial Jand is planted to the same crops and managed in 
the same way as the surrounding soils. It is well suited to 
most crops grown locally, but spring plowing and planting 
often have to be delayed because of the flooding. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-1; woodland group 2; wildlife group 3) 


Meggett Series 


The Meggett series consists of very poorly drained and 
poorly dramed, nearly level soils on the lower flood plains 
of the Ogeechee River. These soils formed in material 
washed from upland Coastal Plain soils that are under- 
lain by alkaline alluvium and marine sediments. They are 
flooded from one to three times a year for 1 to 6 months, 
mainly in winter but also after heavy rain in other seasons. 
The water table fluctuates and is at a depth of 0 to 15 
inches for more than 6 months a year. 

The surface layer is dominantly loam to clay loam that 

rades from dark grayish brown through dark brown to 
Blac This layer is very strongly acid or extremely acid. 
It contains a moderate amount of organic matter. The 
mottled, gleyed subsoil is gray, olive-yellow, brownish- 
yellow, and greenish-gray sandy clay and clay. It grades 
from very strongly acid in the upper part to neutral at a 
depth of 28 to 34 inches and to moderately alkaline at a 
depth of 36 to 50 inches. The permeability is slow. 
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Because of the high water table and hazard of flooding, 
these soils are not suited to pasture or cultivated crops. 
They are moderately well suited to water-tolerant hard- 
woods. All of the acreage is woodland. The native vegeta- 
tion consists of cypress, water pecan, and swamp gum and 
an understory of ironwood and saw-palmetto. 

Profile of Meggett loam in a wooded area 300 feet east of 
the artesian well on U.S. Highway No. 25: 


A1—0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; extremely acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

AB—83 to 6 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay; few, medium, 
distinct mottles of dark grayish brown (10¥R 4/2) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
to friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B21t~g—6 to 12 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, medium, 
prominent mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, coarse, 
blocky structure breaking to medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, plastic when wet; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—12 to 18 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, 
medium and coarse, prominent mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) and yellow (10YR 7/6) ; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
plastic when wet; slightly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23tg—18 to 34 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few, fine, 
prominent mottles of strong brown (75YR 5/8); 
few, medium, dark-brown manganese nodules; weak, 
coarse, angular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
plastic when wet; mildly alkaline; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B3g—34 to 42 inches +, mottled olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6), 
gray (10YR 6/1), and ‘greenish-gray (5GY 5/1) clay; 
moderate, coarse, angular blocky structure; very firm 
when moist, plastic when wet; few calcareous nodules, 
5 to 10 millimeters in size, that increase in number 
with depth; moderately alkaline. 


The Al horizon is generally dark grayish-brown loam 2 to 5 
inches thick, but in some areas it is clay loam or loamy sand 
and is dark brown or black. In many places, small calcium 
carbonate and phosphatic nodules are common below a depth 
of 30 inches. A few manganese nodules are present below a 
depth of 25 inches. 

Small, successive escarpments separate Meggett soils from 
Bibb-Wehadkee soils, which are on the slightly higher alluvial 
flood plains of tributary streams, and from Rains soils, which 
are on terraces. Meggett soils have a finer textured subsoil 
than amy of these soils and are not acid throughout. 

Meggett loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mba)—This soil 
is on wide flood plains along the Ogeechee River. It is 
marked by many shallow sloughs and swales, 10 to 20 feet 
wide and 50 feet to a half mile long, that are filled with 
stagnant water. 

Meggett loam makes up about 90 percent of the flood 
plains. Small areas of the acid Bladen soil are interspersed 
with Meggett loam and account for the rest of the flood 
plains. Adjacent to the uplands are many narrow, wet 
areas of mixed sediments several feet thick. Much of the 
surface of Meggett loam is blanketed by a few inches of 
dark-brown sediment that is loamy in most places but 
sandy in some. ; 

Because of wetness and frequent flooding, this soil is 
accessible only during the drier periods of the year, chiefly 
summer and fall, and is suitable mainly for woodland or 
for wildlife habitat. If it is drained, fertilized, and limed, 
some grasses will grow on it. (Capability unit Vw-1; 
woodland group 4; wildlife group 1) 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of well-drained soils on 
broad upland plains. These soils formed in a thick bed of 
sandy and loamy material. They occur as medium to mod- 
erately large areas, mostly in the northwestern part of the 
county. The slope range is 0 to 5 percent. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-brown fine sandy 
clay loam that is marginal to sandy clay in texture. In the 
lower part of the subsoil are red plinthite nodules and iron’ 
concretions in amounts ranging from 1 to 8 percent of the 
soil mass. 

Norfolk soils are strongly acid. The available water ca- 
pacity is medium. Permeability is moderate, and the move- 
ment of water is not affected by the small amounts of plin- 
thite in the lower subsoil. Tilth ‘is good, the root zone is 
thick, and runoff is slow to medium. 

The native vegetation consisted of longleaf pine, 
slash pine, live oak, red oak, hickory, and wiregrass. Now, 
most of the acreage is in cultivated crops. The response 
to management is good. These soils are well suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. 

Profile of Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
an idle area 434 miles east of Birdsville on old Louisville- 
to-Savannah road, then three-fourths mile north on farm 
road, and 50 feet west of road : 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10Y¥R 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist, nonsticky when wet; strongly acid; few 
small iron concretions; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—6 to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) fine sandy clay 
loam; weak, moderate, subangular blocky structure ; 
very friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—8 to 17 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine sandy 
day loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky when wet; 
Strongly acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) fine sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm to friable when moist, hard when 
dry, sticky when wet; strongly acid; few, small, soft, 
reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) iron concretions; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B23t—36 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) fine 
sandy clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles and 
nodules of red (2.5YR 5/6) plinthite; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm to friable 
when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; strong- 
ly acid. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish brown 
to grayish brown, and the thickness from 4 to 9 inches. The 
eolor of the B2t horizon ranges from brownish yellow in the 
broad, smooth areas to strong brown on the upper parts of 
very gentle slopes around circular depressions and near inter- 
mittent drainageways. The lower part of the B23t horizon is 
light sandy clay in some areas. 

Norfolk soils occur with Dothan, Troup, and Tifton soils. 
They are similar to Dothan soils but have a thinner solum and 
have less plinthite in the lower subsoil. They are finer textured 
throughout than Troup soils, which are sandy to a depth of 
40 inches or more. Norfolk soils lack the numerous iron con- 
eretions that are typical of Tifton soils, and they contain less 
plinthiite in the lower part of the subsoil. 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (NhA).— 
This soil oceurs as medium-sized to large areas on broad, 
smooth uplands. It is between the more strongly sloping 
Norfolk soils near intermittent drainageways and the 
Grady soils in shallow, oval depressions. The surface layer 
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is 7 to 9 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, 
friable to firm fine sandy clay loam that ranges to light 
sandy clay in some areas. 

This soil is well suited to all crops grown locally. Runoff 
is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. (Capability unit 
I-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (NbB).—A. 
profile of this soil is the one described as representative of 
the series. The surface layer is about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is friable, yellowish-brown to strong-brown fine 
sandy clay loam, 

In cultivated fields runoff is slow to medium, and 
erosion is not a serious hazard. This soil is suited to many 
of the locally grown crops and well suited to pasture and 
trees. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 5) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(NhB2}—This soil occurs as medium to small areas on 
broad uplands. The eroded surface layer is 4 to 6 inches 
thick and is mixed with the upper part of the sandy clay 
loam subsoil in places. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. 

Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops, but 
some of the small eroded areas on the lower parts of slopes 
near depressions and intermittent drainageways have been 
planted to pines and to permanent pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most crops grown locally, but 
moderate conservation practices are required if it is culti- 
vated. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland group 1; wild- 
life group 5) 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
sandy soils on low uplands and on stream terraces. These 
soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, loamy, and clayey 
marine sediments and alluvium. They have a slope range 
of 0 to 2 percent. The water table fluctuates and is at a 
depth of 30 to 60 inches for 2 to 6 months a year. 

The surface layer is gray to very dark gray loamy sand. 
It is underlain by light brownish-gray to pale-yellow 
loamy sand that is mottled and gleyed and extends to a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. The subsoil is olive-yellow clay 
loam mottled with brownish yellow, light brownish gray, 
and red. 

These soils are very strongly acid and are low in natural 
fertility. The organic-matter content is low. Permeability 
is rapid in the upper part of the profile but moderate 
through the lower part. The available water capacity is 
medium. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops unless 
they are drained. They are well suited to pasture and trees. 
Almost all the acreage is in cutover stands of pines and 
hardwoods. 

Profile of Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in a 
wooded area three-sixteenths mile west of Richardson 
Creek bridge on Old River Road, then northeast five- 
eighths mile on farm road, and 1 mile east on logging road : 

A1l—O to 2 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; weak, very 
fine, crumb structure; very friable when moist, non- 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—2 to 18 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loamy sand; 


single grain; loose when moist ; few, fine, faint mottles 
of gray; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 


A8—18 to 36 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand; single 
grain; loose when moist, nonsticky when wet; few, 
fine, faint mottles of yellow and light gray; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21tg—36 to 50 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10¥R 6/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—50 to 65 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; many, medium, 
prominent mottles of yellow (10YR 7/6) and light red 
(2.5YR 6/6); strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is gray to very dark gray loamy sand 2 to 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by light brownish-gray and pale- 
yellow loamy sand that extends to a depth of 23 to 40 inches. 
The B2itg horizon is predominantly clay loam, but it is sandy 
clay loam in some places, The B22tg horizon is sandy clay to 
clay. 

Ocilla soils are extensive along the Ogeechee River and occur 
with Ardilla and Dunbar soils. They are similar to Ardilla and 
Dunbar soils in drainage, although they are coarser textured 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Also, they lack the plinthite in 
ee lower part of the subsoil that is characteristic of Ardila 
solls, 

Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OhA)—This 
soll occurs as medium-sized to large areas. Included in 
mapping were a few small areas of somewhat’ better 
drained soils that have a dark yellowish-brown surface 
layer and a small amount of plinthite in the lower part of 
the subsoil. 

If adequately drained, this soil is suited to crops. It is 
well suited to pasture and trees and nearly all of it 1s wood- 
land. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 8; wildlife 


group 1) 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, loamy, 
and clayey material. They occur as small areas on ridge 
crests and on the upper parts of slopes. The slope range 
is 2 to 5 percent. The acreage is small and is mostly west 
of Little Buckhead Church. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown loamy sand. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red sandy loam, 
but the major part of the subsoil is friable, yellowish-red, 
red, and reddish-brown sandy clay loam. 

These soils have low natural fertility and are strongly 
acid. Tilth is good to fair, and the root zone is thick. The 
organic-matter content is low. Infiltration is moderately 
rapid, and permeability is moderate. The available water 
capacity is medium. 

The native vegetation consisted of longleaf pine, slash 
pine, and hardwoods. These soils are well suited to most 
crops grown locally and are now used mainly for row 
crops. They are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 

Profile of Orangeburg loamy land, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, in a cultivated field 1745 miles south of bridge at 
Buckhead Church, then one-eighth mile east of old 
homesite : 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist, soft when dry, nonsticky when wet; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—7 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy loam ; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 
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B21t—18 to 38 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, slightly hard when dry, slightly 
sticky when wet; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—88 to 60 inches +, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) sandy 
clay loam; few, soft, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) con- 
eretions that have dusky-red (10R 3/4) centers; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, slightly hard when dry, slightly 
sticky when wet; strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 5 to 20 inches in thickness. The 
B2t horizon ig yellowish-red, red, and reddish-brown sandy 
clay loam to light sandy clay. In some places the eroded Ap 
horizon has been mixed with the upper part of the B1 horizon 
by cultivation, The depth to the concretions in the subsoil is 
about 53 inches. 

Orangeburg soils occur with Dothan and Tifton soils. They 
have a redder subsoil than Dothan and Tifton soils and lack the 
plinthite layer that is characteristic of those soils, Orangeburg 
soils contain some iron concretions, whereas Tifton soils con- 
tain many. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (OcB),— 
The loamy sand surface layer of this soil is dark grayish 
brown. to grayish brown and is 7 to 20 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam to coarse 
sandy clay. Included in mapping were a few areas in 
which the surface layer is 20 to 24 inches thick. 

Runoff is medium in cultivated fields. The erosion haz- 
ard is slight. Crops grown on this soil respond well to good 
management. {Capability unit Ile-1; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 5) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(OcB2).—This soil occurs as small areas on narrow ridge 
crests, on short side slopes, and in areas where there is an 
abrupt change in a complex slope pattern, 

The loamy sand surface layer is grayish brown to yellow- 
ish red and is 4 to 9 inches thick. The subsoil is pollawicle 
red to red sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were 
some small severely eroded areas that have a sandy clay 
loam surface layer and a few areas that have a slope of 
about 8 percent. 

Runoff is medium in cultivated fields; consequently, 
erosion is a hazard. (Capability unit ITe-1; woodland 
group 1; wildlife group 5) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of poorly drained soils on 
uplands and stream terraces. These soils formed in sand 
over finer textured marine sediments. They are in shallow 
depressions, intermittent drainageways, and level areas 
that receive seepage from adjacent, higher soils. The slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. The water table is at a depth of less 
than 15 inches for more than 2 months each year. 

Plummer soils are sandy to a depth of 40 inches or 
more. In a typical profile the surface layer is black loose 
sand about 7 inches thick. The next layer is gray to dark- 
gray sand that is mottled and gleyed by the high water 
table. Gray sandy loam occurs at a depth of 45 inches. 

These soils are very strongly acid and are low in natural 
fertility. Permeability is rapid. The available water ca- 
pacity is medium to low, although the profile is saturated 
during wet seasons. The organic-matter content is low. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is slow and, in places, ponded. 

The total acreage of these soils is small, and all of it is 
woodland consisting of slash pine (fig. 6), longleaf pine, 
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Figure 6—Slash pine being worked for gum on Plummer sand, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 


maple, cypress, and sweetgum and an understory of myrtle, 
gallberry, and bayberry. 

Profile of Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in a 
wooded area one-half mile south of Richardson Creek 
bridge on U.S. Highway No. 25, and 40 feet west of 
highway: 

A1—O to 7 inches, black (N 2/0) sand; single grain ; loose when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

A21g—T to 17 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; few, fine, faint 
mottles of very dark gray; single grain; loose when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A22g—17 to 19 inches, very dark-brown (10YR 2/2) sand 
stained with organic colloids; single grain; loose when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly acid; clear. 
wavy boundary. 
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A23g—19 to 45 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sand; single grain; 
loose when moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2tg—45 to 55 inches +, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles of grayish brown; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable when 
moist, nonsticky when wet; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon of sand is dark gray to black, depending upon 
the organic-matter content, and is 6 to 10 inches thick. The 
A2 horizon is generally gray mottled sand, but in some shallow 
depressions there is an intermittent, thin layer of very dark 
brown sand stained with organic matter, This stained layer 
does not occur in drainageways. 

Plummer soils occur with Rains and Ocilla soils. They are 
coarser textured throughout than Rains soils. They are similar 
to Ocilla soils, but Ocilla soils are better drained and are finer 
textured at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PeA).—This soil 
has the profile described as representative of the series. 

Because of excess water, rapid permeability, and low 
fertility, this soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
Drainage is required for pasture and is beneficial to pine 
seedlings, For many areas suitable outlets are hard to 
establish. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland group 4; wild- 
life group 1) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained soils in inter- 
mittent drainageways on uplands and_ stream terraces. 
These soils formed in loamy material. They have a slope 
range of 0 to 2 percent. They are flooded for 2 to 30 days 
more than once a year, and the water table is at a depth 
of 0 to 15 inches for 2 to 6 months a year. 

The surface layer is very dark gray to very dark brown 
sandy loam. The next layer is dark-gray sandy loam. The 
subsoil is gray sandy clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown and red. It contains light brownish-gray sand 
lenses. 

These soils are very strongly acid and are low in natural 
fertility and in organic-matter content. Runoff is slow and 
is ponded in some areas, The available water capacity is 
medium, although during wet seasons the soil is saturated. 
Permeability is moderate. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. They 
are well suited to trees, and most of the acreage is wood- 
land. Only a small part is used for pasture. If these soils 
are drained and liberally limed, they produce moderate 
yields of dallisgrass, bahiagrass, white clover, and other 
pasture plants. 

Profile of Rains sandy loam 200 feet south of a power- 
line in a wooded area 1% miles southeast of U.S. Highway 
No. 25 on Old River Road, then one-half mile northeast on 
farm road: 

Alg—O0 to 5 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable when moist; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A2g—5 to 17 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) sandy loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of brownish yellow; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable when moist; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2tg—17 to 25 inches, gray (10¥YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, faint mottles of yellowish brown and 
sand lenses of light brownish gray ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B3tg—25 to 50 inches +, mottled gray (N 6/0), light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay 


loam; few thin strata or lenses of sand; many, coarse, 
prominent mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm to friable when moist; very 
strongly acid. 


The Al horizon ranges from very dark gray to very dark 
brown. It is generally 4 to 10 inches thick, but in some upland 
drainageways it is as much as 20 inches thick. These areas 
are flooded more frequently but for shorter periods than the 
larger, level areas on stream terraces. . 

Rains soils are associated with Ardilla, Bladen, Bibb, and 
Wehadkee soils. They are more poorly drained than Ardilla 
soils, and have a coarser textured subsoil than Bladen soils. 
In drainage and texture Rains soils are similar to Bibb and 
Wehadkee soils, which are on flood plains, but Rains soils show 
more profile development. 


Rains sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ros]—This 
soil has the profile described as representative of the series, 
Included in mapping were small areas with a loamy sand 
surface layer about 20 inches thick. 

Because of the flooding and the high water table, this 
soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is well suited 
to pasture if drained. The native vegetation consists of 
cypress, slash pine, loblolly pine, swamp gum, bayberry, 
maple, myrtle, and gallberry. This soil is well suited to 
slash pine, longleaf pine, loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and 
swamp gum. (Capability unit IVw-4; woodland group 4; 
wildlife group 1) 


Sawyer Series 


The Sawyer series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy and clayey 
material. The slope range is 2 to 8 percent. All of the 
acreage is eroded except the more gently sloping areas. 
These soils are mostly in the northeastern part of the 
county. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to brown loamy 
sand. The major part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
light olive-brown, firm, sticky sandy clay that is mottled 
in the lower part. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. They have a thick root zone. The organic- 
matter content is low, and the available water capacity is 
medium. Permeability is moderately slow. Runoff is medi- 
um to rapid; consequently, the erosion hazard is moderate 
to moderately severe. 

More than half the acreage is in cultivated crops, but 
many eroded areas have reverted to pines. 

Profile of Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
in a cultivated and eroded field 114 miles south of Haber- 
sham Church on county road, then one-eighth mile east on 
county road, and 20 feet south of road: 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) light loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B1—6 to 11 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) sandy loam; weak, 


medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
when moist; very strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B22t—11 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able to firm when moist; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B23t—19 to 38 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay ; 
common, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and very pale brown (10YR 7/3) ; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm to 
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friable when moist; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B3—388 to 60 inches +, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2), dark- 
red (25¥R 8/6), and olive (5Y 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is 4 to 6 inches thick. It is generally dark 
grayish brown but is brown in small eroded areas where the 
upper part of the B1 horizon has been mixed with the surface 
layer by plowing. The B2t horizon is olive brown, yellowish 
brown, and light olive brown and ranges from sandy clay to 
clay in texture. Below a depth of 19 inches, the B horizon is 
mottled with yellowish red, very pale brown, olive, and light 

ray. 
7 Sawyer soils are near Susquehanna and Cowarts soils. They 
are better drained than Susquehanna soils and they have a 
coarser textured subsoil that is not plastic. Sawyer soils are 
finer textured than Cowarts soils and are not so well drained. 

Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (S{8)—Most 
of this soil is on broad, wooded ridges. The loamy sand sur- 
face layer is dark grayish brown to grayish brown and is 7 
to 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to light 
olive-brown sandy clay. It is mottled in the lower part with 
yellowish red, very pale brown, and olive. Small eroded 
areas on short, complex slopes were included with this 
soil in mapping. 

This soil is moderately well suited to all of the locally 
grown crops. Runoff is medium in cultivated fields; there- 
fore, the erosion hazard is moderate. (Capability unit ITe- 
3; woodland group 8; wildlife group 5) 

Sawyer loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(SfC2).—A. profile of this soil is similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but this soil occurs on the 
lower parts of stronger, more complex slopes. The eroded 
surface layer is 8 to 5 inches thick. Several severely eroded 
areas and a few small gullies were included in mapping. 

Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is moderately 
severe unless this soil is protected. The use of farm machin- 
ery is limited in some areas because of slope. 

This soil is moderately well suited to small grain, soy- 
beans, corn, and pasture plants and well suited to pines. 
Nearly half of the acreage once cultivated has reverted to 
pines. (Capability unit [[Ie-38; woodland group 3; wild- 
life group 5) 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey 
marine sediments that have been re-exposed by streams. 
They are on the lower parts of slopes near drainageways 
and on narrow ridge crests. The slope range is 2 to 8 
percent. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to yellowish- 
brown loamy sand 8 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is strong- 
brown. to light yellowish-brown sandy clay loam in_the 
upper few inches; it grades to clay in the lower part. Dis- 
tinct mottles of pale olive, red, and brownish yellow begin 
at a depth of 7 to 10 inches, and they become prominent in 
the massive, plastic clay below a depth of 16 inches (fig. 7). 

Susquehanna soils are very strongly acid and are low in 
natural fertility. They contain little organic matter and 
have poor tilth. Runoff is moderate to rapid. The avail- 
able water capacity is medium to moderately low. Infiltra- 
tion and permeability are slow. 

The soils on the gentler slopes are poorly suited to cul- 
tivated crops. Those on the stronger slopes are moderately 


Figure 7.—Profile of Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, near Red Hill School, showing firm, blocky subsoil 
and underlying weathered sedimentary bedrock. 


well suited to pasture and trees. Most areas that have been 
cleared have reverted to woodland. 

Profile of Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, 10 feet south of road and 200 feet east of farm 
pond in a pasture three-eighths mile east of Sardis Road 
on Centerville Road : 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10Y¥R 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable to loose 
when moist; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B1—5 to 7 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. : 

B2t—7 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; strong, 
coarse, angular blocky or blocky structure; common, 
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medium, distinct mottles that have pale-olive (5Y 
6/8) and red (25YR 4/8) centers; clay films on ped 
surfaces, with imprints of fine flattened roots; very 
firm when moist, plastic and sticky when wet, bard 
when dry ; few fine rocts ; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B3t—16 to 50 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; 
massive; color becomes grayer and less brown with 
depth; many, coarse, prominent mottles of dark red- 
dish brown (5Y¥R 8/4) and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6); very firm when moist, plastic when wet, ex- 
tremely hard when dry; few small mica flakes; very 
strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown to yellowish brown 
and 3 to 6 inches thick. In eroded areas the surface layer has 
been mixed with the upper part of the strong-brown sandy 
clay loam B1 horizon. 

Susquehanna soils occur as small areas among Sawyer and 
Troup soils on complex slopes. They are finer textured and 
more mottled than Sawyer soils, which are on the upper parts 
of slopes. They are not so well drained as the coarser textured 
Troup soils, which are on gentle ridge crests, 

Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (SpB2)|.—The loamy sand surface layer of this soil 
is dark grayish brown to yellowish brown and 8 to 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, plastic clay dis- 
tinctly and prominently mottled with pale olive, red, and 
brownish yellow. Included in mapping were areas in which 
there is a thin, mottle-free layer of red clay in the upper 
part of the subsoil. 

Runoff is moderately rapid in cultivated fields, and 
erosion is a hazard, This ale poorly suited to cultivated 
crops and only moderately well suited to trees. Some areas 
are used for pasture. (Capability unit IVe-3; woodland 
group 7; wildlife group 4) 

Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded (SpC2)—The depth to bedrock is 24 to 30 inches 
in some places, and there are a few rock outcrops. Included 
in mapping were areas in which there is a thin, mottle-free 
layer of red clay in the upper part of the subsoil. 

Runoff is rapid in cultivated fields, and the erosion 
hazard is severe, Infiltration is slow because the eroded 
surface layer has been mixed with the upper part of the 
subsoil, Tilth is poor. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops and only 
moderately well suited to pasture and trees. Most of the 
acreage that was cleared has reverted to slash pine. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4) 


Tifton Series 


The Tifton series consists of well-drained, pebbly soils 
on uplands. These soils formed in a thick bed of sandy, 
loamy, and clayey sediments. They are chiefly on broad 
ridge crests and upper side slopes. The slope range is 0 to 
8 percent. Much of the acreage is in the northwestern. and 
southern parts of the county. 

Tifton soils have a surface layer of grayish-brown to 
dark grayish-brown: loamy sand 5 to 14 inches thick. The 
major part of the subsoil is friable to firm, yellowish-brown 
to brownish-yellow sandy clay loam. There are iron 
concretions (fig. 8) in varying amounts throughout the 
profile. Yellowish-red and red nodules and stringers of 
plinthite are common in the lower part of the subsoil. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility and 
are strongly acid. They are moderately permeable and 


Figure 8.—A profile of Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

showing small iron concretions in the surface layer and upper part 

of the subsoil and plinthite nodules and stringers in the lower 
part. 


have a medium available water capacity. The root zone is 
deep, ancl tilth is good. 

These soils have a wide range of suitability. The native 
vegetation consisted mostly of longleaf pine and an under- 
story of hardwoods and wiregrass, but most of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for crops. Only a few small 
areas are in cutover woodland. 

Profile of Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in a 
cultivated field one-eighth mile east of U.S. Highway No. 
25 on Old River Road, and 25 feet north of road: 


Apen—0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
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when moist; common, small, brown concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A38—10 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; few small iron concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1i—14 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
when moist; few small iron concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21ten—17 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture ; friable to firm when moist ; common, small, hard 
iron concretions; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22ten—24 to 87 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; fine, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; com- 
mon, small, hard iron concretions; firm when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23—27 to 44 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8) and yellow (2.5Y 7/6) plinthite; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

B24—44 to 65 inches +, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 5/6) and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) plinthite; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 5 to 14 inches thick. Small, brown iron con- 
eretions are common in this horizon and the B horizon, The 
B2t horizon is brownish-yellow to yellowish-brown, friable 
sandy clay loam, Strong-brown and yellowish-red mottling 
begins at a depth of 24 to 32 inches. Yellowish-red and red 
plinthite occurs at a depth of 36 to 48 inches. 

Tifton soils oceur with Dothan, Troup, and Fuquay soils. 
They have a finer textured surface layer than Troup soils, 
which have a thick surface layer of sand that extends to a 
depth of 40 to 70 inches. They have a finer textured subsoil 
than Dothan and Troup soils and contain many more iron 
concretions. 

Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TqgA)—A 
profile of this soil is similar to the profile described as rep- 
resentative of the series, The loamy sand surface layer 
is 10 to 14 inches thick. This soil has few limitations that 
restrict its use, and only simple conservation measures 
are required if it is cultivated, (Capability unit I-2; wood- 
land group 1; wildlife group 5) 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Tq5).—This 
soil occurs as medium-sized to large areas on broad ridge 
crests. It has a profile similar to the one described as repre- 
sentative of the series, except that the surface layer is 10 
to 14 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to strong- 
brown sandy clay loam to sandy clay. A few areas that 
have a yellowish-red subsoil were included in mapping. 
Iron concretions are common on the surface and through- 
out the profile. Mottling begins at a depth of 24 to 84. 
inches. 

This soil is not extensive. About 90 percent of the acre- 
age is cultivated, and about 5 percent is pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit IIe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(TqB2).—This soil occurs as small areas on narrow ridges 
and gentle slopes. In places, the eroded surface layer has 
been mixed with the upper part of the subsoil by cultiva- 
tion and is 5 to 10 inches thick. Consequently, infiltration 
is slower than in the uneroded phases, and runoff is me- 


dium. The erosion hazard is moderate in cultivated fields. 
Tilth is generally good. 

This soil is well suited to most crops grown locally, but 
moderate conservation measures are required if it is culti- 
vated. It is well suited to pasture and trees, (Capability 
unit ITe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife group 5) 

Tifton loamy. sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(TqC2].—The eroded surface layer of this soil is only 5 to 
8 inches thick, and there are more iron concretions in the 
profile than is typical of the series. In many places the 
surface layer has been mixed with the underlying ma- 
terial. The erosion hazard is severe. Tilth is moderately 
good, 
~ This soil is well suited to pasture and trees, but only 
moderately well suited to some crops. Most of the acreage 
is in pines. The use of farm machinery is limited because 
of the short, irregular, concave slopes above the head of 
drainageways. Because of the severe erosion hazard, special 
conservation measures are required if this soil is cultivated. 
(Capability unit IMe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 5) 


Troup Series 


The Troup series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands and stream terraces. These soils formed in a thick bed 
of sandy material. They are on broad ridge crests, on the 
upper part of slopes, and on old, high stream terraces along 
the Ogeechee River. The slope range is 0 to 12 percent. 
These soils are in most parts of the county but are most 
extensive in the southern and north-central parts, 

The surface layer is dark-gray to grayish-brown sand. 
It is underlain by yellow and very pale brown to brown- 
ish-yellow sand that extends to a depth of 40 to 70 inches. 
This layer is underlain by yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam. 

Troup soils are.low in natural fertility and are strong] 
acid. They are low in organic-matter content. Tilth is 
good. The available water capacity is low, and runoff is 
slight to moderate. The root zone is thick (fig. 9). Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid; consequently, leaching 
of fertilizer is common. 

These soils are moderately well suited to pasture and 
trees but have only limited suitability for cultivated crops. 
They are somewhat droughty and are not suited to sprin- 
kler irrigation. 

Profile of Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, In a new 
borrow area 1.2 miles south of Four Points on Woodpecker 
Trail (Georgia Highway No, 121), and 20 feet west of 
highway : 

A1—0 to 2 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) sand; single grain; loose 
when moist; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

A21—2 to 30 inches, yellow (10¥R 7/6) sand; single grain; 
loose when moist; few fine roots; strongly acid; dif- 
fuse, irregular boundary. 

A22—80 to 54 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); 
single grain; loose when moist; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Bt—i54 to 72 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam ; few, medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
5/6) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; strongly acid. 


The Al horizon of dark-gray sand ranges from 1 to 6 inches 
in thickness. The depth to the finer textured material ranges 
from 40 to 70 inches. 
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Troup soils are associated with Dothan, Fuquay, and Tifton 
soils. They contain more sand and less clay throughout their 
profile than those soils. Troup soils do not have the plinthite 
in the subsoil that is common in the associated soils. 

Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (TzB).—A profile of 
this soil is the one described as representative of the series. 
Because of the low natural fertility and low available 
water capacity, this soil is poorly suited to cultivated 
crops. It is better suited to pasture and trees. (Capability 
unit [Vs-1; woodland group 5; wildlife group 2) 

Troup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes (TzD).—Becausé this 
soil has rapid permeability and low available water 


Figure 9—Profile of Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, showing 

the thick, rapidly permeable root zone of sand. This profile is in 

a field that was once used for crops and has been planted to slash 
pine. 
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capacity, it is not suited to cultivated crops. All the acreage 
is woodland. The areas once used for crops have reverted 
to slash pine and longleaf pine. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
wodland group 5; wildlife group 2) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of poorly drained soils 
on flood plains of drainageways and streams. These soils 
are in alluvium that washed mainly from nearby uplands. 
The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. Flooding occurs several 
times a year and lasts 7 days to 1 month. The water table 
fluctuates and is at a depth of 0 to 15 inches for 2 to 6 
months each year. 

Wehadkee soils show some horizon development. The 
surface layer generally is dark-brown fine sandy loam, 
but there are some small areas in which the surface layer 
is fine sand, loamy sand, or silt loam. The underlying 
material is sandy clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
strong brown, and yellowish red. This material is stratified 
and strongly gleyed. 

Wehadkee soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid, They contain a small to medium amount of 
organic matter and have a medium to high available water 
capacity. They are moderately permeable, although low- 
lying substrata tend to perch water. 

Because these soils are poorly drained, they are not well 
suited to cultivated crops. Areas that can be adequately 
drained are suitable for truck crops, pasture, and trees. 

Profile of Wehadkee fine sandy loam in a wet area along 
Richardson Creek, 50 feet west of bridge on Georgia High- 
way No, 23: 


Al1—0 to 4 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) fine sandy loam; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of white (10YR 8/1) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist, non- 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Al2g—4 to 11 inches, mottled gray (10YR 5/1) and white 
(10YR 8/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable when moist, nonsticky 
when wet; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2lg—i1 to 28 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), yellow 
(10YR 7/6), and reddish-yellow (5YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B222—28 to 38 inches, mottled gray (N 6/0) and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B23g—88 to 44 inches, mottled dark-gray (N 4/0), gray 
(N 5/0), and yellowish-red (5Y¥R 5/6) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm when moist, plastic when wet; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Cg—44 to 50 inches +-, mottled light-gray (10¥R 6/1) and gray 
(10YR 5/1) coarse sandy loam; structureless; very 
friable when moist, nonsticky when wet; very 
strongly acid. 


On the larger flood plains Wehadkee soils are closely as- 
sociated with Bibb soils, and in intermittent drainageways they 
are associated with Rains soils. They are similar to Bibb soils in 
drainage but have a somewhat finer textured subsoil than either 
Bibb or Rains soils. Wehadkee sofls are intricately mixed with 
Bibb soils, which are on slightly lower sites. In this county 
Wehadkee soils are mapped only in a complex with Bibb soils. 
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Use of the Soils for Crops and Pasture 


In this section the system of capability grouping used 
by the Soil Conservation Service is defined. The soils are 
then grouped into capability units, and the characteristics 
of the soils in each unit, their limitations, and their use 
and management are discussed. The last part of this sec- 
tion contains estimated yields of the principal crops for 
each soil in the county. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to show, 
in a general way, their suitability for most kinds of farm- 
ing. It is a practical classification based on limitations of 
the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and the 
way they respond to treatment. The classification does not 
apply to soils used for horticultural crops, for rice, or for 
other crops that have special requirements. The soils are 
classified according to degree and kind of permanent limi- 
tation but without consideration of major and generally 
expensive landforming that would change the slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils; and without considera- 
tion of possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels—the capability class, the subclass, and the 
unit. 

Capanintry Crasses, the broadest grouping, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: 


Class I. ‘Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conserva- 
tion practices, 

Class ITT. Soils that have severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants or require special con- 
servation practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants or require very care- 
ful management, or both. 

Class V. Soils that are subject to little or no erosion 
but have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and 
limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation and that 
restrict their use largely to pasture, woodland, or 
wildlife. 

Class VITI. Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant pro- 
duction and restrict their use to recreation, wild- 
life, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 
There are no class VIII soils in Jenkins County. 

CapaBILITy SUBCLASSES are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, to 
the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows that 
the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close-growing 
plant cover is maintained; 2 shows that water in or on the 


soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in some 
soils the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial drain- 
age); s shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is 
shallow, droughty, or stony ; and ¢, used in only some parts 
of the United States, shows that the chief limitation is 
climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses indicated by w, s, and e, 
because the soils in it are subject to little or no erosion, 
though they have other limitations that restrict their use 
largely to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

Cavanriarry Unies are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require sim- 
ilar management, and to have similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Capability units are gen- 
erally designated by adding an Arabic numeral to the sub- 
class symbol, for example, ITe-1 or [TTe-2. Thus, in one 
symbol, the Roman numeral designates the capability 
class, or degree of limitation, the small letter indicates the 
subclass, or kind of limitation, and the Arabic numeral 
specifically identifies the capability unit within each 
subclass. 

Capability units are generally identified by numbers as- 
signed locally and are part of a statewide system. Because 
not all the units in the statewide system are represented in 
Jenkins County, capability units are not numbered consecu- 
tively in this survey. 


Management by Capability Units * 


In the following descriptions of capability units, the 
features of the soils that affect farming are described and 
suggestions are given for the use and management of the 
soils. 

Statements about the natural fertility of the soils and the 
need for lime and fertilizer are made on the assumption 
that lime and fertilizer are to be applied according to the 
needs indicated by soil tests, the needs of the crops grown, 
and past experience. 

The names of the soil series represented are given in the 
description of each capability unit, but all of the soils of a 
given series may not be in the same capability unit. The 
“Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this publication 
lists the soils and shows the capability unit in which each 
has been placed. 

CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this capability unit. It is a well-drained soil on uplands 
and stream terraces, chiefly in the northwestern and south- 
ern parts of the county. Many of the terraces are along the 
Ogeechee River. 

The loamy sand surface layer is very friable. The subsoil 
is fine sandy clay loam or light sandy clay. 

Natural fertility is low, and the reaction is strongly acid. 
Tilth is good, The available water capacity is medium, and 
the content of organic matter is low. Permeability is mod- 
erate in the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
but the plinthite in the lower part of the subsoil impedes 
the penetration of water and roots. The root zone is deep. 


1 James N, Nasu, agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted 
in writing this subsection. 
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Runoff is slow to medium, and the erosion hazard is slight. 
The soil features are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 
This soil is well suited to peanuts (fig. 10), cotton, corn, 
soybeans, and small grain, and to Coastal bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, tall fescue, and annual lespedeza. A suitable 
cropping system consists of cotton or another row crop 
grown every year and a winter cover crop every other year. 


Figure 10.—Peanuts growing on Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The average yield is 2,000 pounds per acre. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It is a well-drained soil on 
uplands, chiefly in the northwestern part of the county. 

This soil has a very friable loamy sand surface layer, 
10 to 14 inches thick, and a friable sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Natural fertility is low to moderate, and the reaction 
is strongly acid. The available water capacity is medium, 
and tilth is good. The content of organic matter is low. 
Permeability 1s moderate in the upper part of the soil, but 
plinthite in the lower part somewhat impedes the pene- 


tration of water and roots. The soil features are favorable 


for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 95 percent of the acreage is cultivated; the rest 
is pastured or wooded, 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, small grain, soy- 
beans, peanuts, and grain sorghum, and to Coastal bermu- 
dagrass, sericea, lespeceza, tall fescue, and annual lespe- 
deza. Cotton or some other row crop can be grown every 
year if a cover crop is grown every other year to maintain 
good tilth. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 

This unit consists of well-drained soils of the Dothan, 
Norfolk, and Orangeburg’ series. These soils are on up- 
lands in the southern and northwestern parts of the county. 
They have a slope range of 2 to 5 percent. 


The surface layer is friable loamy sand 7 to 20 inches. 
thick, and the subsoil is friable sandy clay loam to light 
sandy clay. 

Tilth is good, the root zone is thick, and the available 
water capacity is medium. The reaction is strongly acid. 
The soil features are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 70 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 15 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

These soils are suited to corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
soybeans, and small grain, and to Coastal bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. 

Erosion is a slight hazard in many cultivated fields, 
but it can be controlled by a number of conservation meas- 
ures that also maintain good tilth and organic-matter 
content. If these soils are terraced and cultivated on the 
contour, they can be used in a cropping system that con- 
sists of 1 year of corn, mulch planted, followed by 1 year 
of cotton. 

CAPABILITY UNIT He-2 

This capability unit consists of well-drained soils of 
the Tifton series. These soils are on uplands, mainly in the 
northwestern part of the county. They have a slope range 
of 2 to 5 percent. 

The surface layer is very friable loamy sand, and the 
subsoil is friable to firm sandy clay loam. 

Natural fertility is low to moderate, and the reaction is 
strongly acid. The available water capacity is low to medi- 
wn. Tilth generally is good in the plow layer, and the root 
zone is thick. Permeability is moderate in the upper part of 
the subsoil, but the plinthite in the lower part somewhat 
restricts water and roots. Runoff is medium. The soil fea- 
tures are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 90 percent of the acreage 1s cultivated, 5 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is rooded: 

These soils are suited to tobacco (fig. 11), cotton, corn, 
small grain, soybeans, and peanuts, and to pecans and some 
truck crops. They are well suited to Coastal bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, and other pasture plants. 

Runoff is medium, and erosion is the main hazard if 
these soils are cultivated. Erosion can be controlled, tilth 
improved, and organic-matter content maintained by use 
of a suitable cropping system. 

If these soils are stripcropped on the contour, they can 
be used in a cropping system that consists of 2 years of 
cotton, peanuts, or some other row crop, followed by 2 
years of perennial grass. 


CAPABILITY UNIT We-3 

Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this capability unit. It is a moderately well drained, 
very gently sloping soil on uplands, chiefly in the north- 
eastern part of the county. 

The loamy sand surface layer is friable. The subsoil is 
firm sandy clay. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and is very strongly 
acid. It contains little organic matter. Tilth is generally 
good, and the root zone is thick. The available water ca- 
pacity is medium. Permeability is moderate in the surface 
layer but moderately slow in the firm, clayey subsoil. The 
soil features are moderately favorable for sprinkler 
irrigation. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 10 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 
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Figure 11—Skip-row planted tobacco growing on Tifton loamy 
sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Yields of tobacco average 
2,150 pounds per acre, 


This soil is moderately well suited to corn, cotton, small 
grain, peanuts, and soybeans. 

Runoff is medium, and erosion is the chief hazard. Ero- 
sion can be controlled and tilth improved by using a 
cropping system that adds a large amount of crop residue 
to the soil. If this soil is not terraced but is cultivated on 
the contour, it is suited to a cropping system consisting of 
% years of corn or another row crop, followed by 4 years 
of perennial grass. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-1 


Local alluvial land is the only mapping unit in this 
capability unit. This land type is moderately well drained 
and occurs in shallow depressions, draws, and small inter- 
mittent drainageways on uplands. The range of slope is 
0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer is friable light sandy loam or loamy 
fine sand. The subsoil is mottled, friable sandy loam or 
loamy sand. 

Natural fertility is moderately high. The content of 
organic matter is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is medium to high, Tilth is good. The soil features are 
favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 40 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 20 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

Local alluvial land is well suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. Because it occurs as small tracts, it gener- 
ally is planted to the same crops as adjoining soils. 

Flooding is a hazard, and the water table is at a depth 
of 15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months a year. Consequently, 
planting and harvesting are often delayed, but tile drains 
or open ditches can be used to remove excess water. 
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Corn can be grown every year if the residue is shredded 
or chopped and left on the surface. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIlw-2 


This capability unit consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of the Ardilla and Dunbar series. These soils are in 
low positions on uplands and stream terraces. They have 
a slope range of 0 to.5 percent. 

The eurtich layer is very friable loamy sand to fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam to sandy clay 
or clay, mottled with gray and light gray. 

These soils are low in natural ertility and are very 
strongly acid. They contain a small amount of organic 
matter. The available water capacity is medium. The tilth 
of the surface layer is good, and the root zone is thick. 
Permeability is moderately slow to slow because plinthite 
in the subsoil restricts water and roots. The soil features 
are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 15 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 4 percent 
is pastured, and 80 percent is wooded. 

orn, soybeans, oats, wheat, and vegetables are some of 
the crops that can be grown on these soils, Bahiagrass, 
alerts white clover, and millet are well suited pasture 
plants. 

These soils have a seasonal high water table, which is ata 
depth of 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 months a year. Drainage 
is needed if cultivated crops are grown. Drainage can be 
obtained by row arrangement or by tile drains. Although 
erosion is not a hazard, a cropping system should be used 
that maintains the organic-matter content and tilth. Corn 
can be grown every year if the residue is shredded or 
chopped and left on the surface. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Us-1 

This capability unit consists of well-drained soils of 
the Dothan and Fuquay series. These soils have a slope 
range of 0 to 5 percent. 

The surface layer is loamy sand or pebbly loamy sand, 
very friable or loose, that extends to a depth of 20 to 40 
oe The subsoil is friable sandy loam to sandy clay 
oam. 

The reaction is strongly acid, and the response to fertili- 
zation is good. The root zone is thick. Permeability is mod- 
erate through the upper part of the subsoil, but plinthite in 
the lower part somewhat restricts penetration of water and 
roots, The available water capacity is low to medium. The 
soil features are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 50 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 20 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

These soils are suited to many of the crops grown locally, 
including cotton, corn, peanuts, grain sorghum, and soy- 
beans, as well as Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and common bermudagrass. Starr millet, 
browntop millet, and small grain can be grown for tempo- 
rary grazing. 

Wind erosion is a hazard in large open fields, but it can 
be controlled by planting alternate strips of close-growin, 
crops and clean-tilled crops. Droughtiness also is a hazar 
because of the low to medium available water oe eae A 
fairly adequate supply of organic matter can be main- 
tained by the use of close-growing crops that produce a 
large amount of residue. This practice also increases the 
available water capacity. A suitable cropping system, if 
these soils are not terraced but are cultivated on the con- 
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tour, consists of 1 year of cotton, mulch-planted corn, or 
peanuts, followed by 1 year of small grain. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-1 


Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a well-drained soil 
on uplands. 

The surface layer is very friable loamy sand. The subsoil 
is friable sandy clay loam, 

This soil is low in natural fertility, but the response to 
fertilization is good. The reaction is strongly acid. In the 
slightly eroded areas the tilth of the plow layer is good, 
but in the more severely eroded areas, the tilth is only fair. 
The available water capacity is medium, The root zone is 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is moderately permea- 
ble, but plinthite in the lower part slightly restricts water 
and roots. The soil features are favorable for sprinkler 
irrigation. 

About 25 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 20 percent 
is pastured, and 50 percent is wooded. 

This soil is suited to most of the local crops, including 
cotton, corn, peanuts, soybeans, and small grain. Suitable 
pasture and hay crops are Coastal bermudagrass, common 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
grain sorghum, Starr millet, and browntop millet. 

Runoff is moderately rapid, and the hazard of further 
erosion is moderate. Practices that help to control erosion 
are tilling on the contour, terracing, keeping waterways 
in grass, stripcropping, and including adequately ferti- 
lized, close-growing crops in the cropping system, 

If this soil is not terraced but is farmed on the contour, 
it can be used in a cropping system that consists of 2 
years of corn followed by 3 years of bahiagrass. 


CAPABILITY UNIT. Iile-2 

Tifton loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a well-drained soil 
on uplands, mainly in the northwestern part of the county. 

The loamy sand surface layer is very friable. The re- 
sponse to fertilization is good. Tilth is moderately good, 
and the root zone is thick. The available water capacity is 
medium. Permeability is moderate through the upper part 
of the subsoil, but the plinthite in the lower part some- 
what restricts penetration of water and roots. The soil 
features are moderately favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 80 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 5 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

This soil is suited to cotton, small grain, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, and corn. The many small concretions in the 
plow layer interfere with the harvesting of peanuts. 

Runoff is moderate to moderately rapid, and the hazard 
of further erosion is severe, Practices that help control 
erosion are tilling on the contour, terracing, stripcropping, 
keeping waterways in grass, and including adequately 
fertilized, close-growing crops in the cropping system. 
A suitable cropping system consists of cotton or some 
other row crop grown in alternating strips with fescue or 
bahiagrass. The strips are managed so that crops are 
grown for 2 years and grass for 4 years. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ITe-3 


Sawyer loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a moderately well 
drained soil on uplands. 


The surface layer is very friable loamy sand. The sub- 
soil is sticky, firm sandy clay to clay. 

The reaction is very strongly cod. The available water 
capacity is medium. Permeability in the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow to slow. Tilth is fair to poor, and the root zone 
is shallow. 

About 10 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 35 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

This soil is better suited to pasture, hay, or trees than 
to cultivated crops. It can be used for such crops as cotton, 
corn, peanuts, and small grain. Some of the suitable pas- 
ture plants are bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, and 
sericea lespedeza, 

Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of further erosion is 
moderately severe, even if this soil is cultivated only oc- 
casionally. The cropping system should include close-grow- 
ing crops that produce a large amount of residue, The 
residue not only helps to control erosion but also supplies 
organic matter, increases the available water capacity, and 
improves tilth, structure, and productivity. 

h suitable cropping system for a terraced field that is 
cultivated on the contour consists of 3 years of bahiagrass, 
followed by 1 year of cotton, grain sorghum, or some other 
row crop. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ule+ 

This capability unit consists of well-drained soils of the 
Carnegie and Cowarts series. These soils are on uplands 
and have a slope range of 2 to 8 percent. Most areas are 
eroded. 

The plow layer is very friable loamy sand, and it con- 
tains many small concretions. The subsoil is friable sandy 
clay loam to light sandy clay. 

The reaction is strongly acid. Tilth is fair in eroded 
areas but good in uneroded areas. The available water 
capacity is low to medium. Permeability is moderate in 
the upper part of the subsoil, but the plinthite in the lower 
part restricts water and roots. 

About 20 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 10 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

A number of different crops can be grown on these soils, 
although the root zone is shallow, tilth is only fair, and 
seeds germinate poorly in eroded areas because the soil 
crusts andl clods. 

Runoff is moderate to moderately rapid, and the hazard 
of further erosion is moderate to severe. Even if cultivated 
crops are grown only occasionally, intensive management 
is required to control erosion and increase fertility. Soil- 
improving crops, close-growing crops, and other crops 
that produce a large amount of residue are all useful in 
controlling erosion. They also help to maintain tilth and 
increase the available water capacity. 

For a terraced field cultivated on the contour, a suitable 
cropping system consists of 4 years of bahiagrass, followed 
by 2 years of cotton, peanuts, or some other row crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT WTe-5 


Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this capability unit. It is a deep, well-drained to moder- 
ately well drained soil on uplands. 

The loamy sand surface layer is very friable to loose and 
is 20 to 40 inches thick. The subsoil 1s friable sandy clay 
loam. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in natural fer- 
tility. It contains little organic matter and is somewhat 
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droughty. Tilth is good. Permeability is moderately rapid 
or moderate. 

This soil is inextensive, and most of the acreage is wood- 
land. Only a small part is in cultivated crops and pasture. 

The suitability of this soil is somewhat limited by the 
thick sandy surface layer, the slope, and the hazard of 
erosion. Some of the crops that can be grown on it are 
corn, cotton, sweetpotatoes, grain sorghum, watermelons, 
early truck crops, and small grain, Pensacola bahiagrass, 
Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, Starr millet, and 
browntop millet are well suited pasture and hay crops. 
Pecan trees grown on it produce fairly good yields. 

This soil is somewhat droughty and is susceptible to 
erosion. Erosion can be controlled and moisture conserved 
by terracing, tilling on the contour, stripcropping, and 
planting close-growing crops that produce a large amount 
of residue, The residue provides organic matter, which is 
depleted rapidly. Because of droughtiness, the response to 
fertilization is limited. 

Tf this soil is not terraced but is cultivated on the con- 
tour, it is suited to a cropping system consisting of 1 year 
of mulch-planted corn or some other row crop, followed 
by 1 year of cotton or peanuts, then 4 years of bahiagrass 
or some other close-growing crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Il!w-1 


This capability unit consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained soils of the Barth and Ocilla 
series. These soils are on low uplands and stream terraces. 
They have a slope range of 0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer is very friable fine sand_and loamy 
sand that extends to a depth of 20 to 60 inches, Underlying 
this is sandy to clayey material that is gleyed or mottled. 

These soils have good tilth, a thick root zone, and medium 
to low available water capacity. They are very strongly 
acid. They are rapidly permeable in the upper part. The 
soil features are favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 8 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 12 percent 
is pastured, and 80 percent is wooded. 

Some of the suitable crops are corn, soybeans, truck 
crops, grain sorghum, sugarcane, and millet. Suitable pas- 
ture and hay crops are dallisgrass, bahiagrass, and fescue. 
Coastal bermudagrass grows well in drained areas. Trees 
also grow well. 

The water table fluctuates and is at a depth of 15 to 30 
inches for 2 to 6 months a year. Flooding occurs once in 
5 to 20 years for a period of 2 to7 days. 

These soils respond to good management, which includes 
applications of lime and fertilizer, addition of organic mat- 
ter, and drainage. Cultivated areas can be drained by tile, 
open ditches, or bedding. Erosion is not a hazard. A. crop- 
ping system that maintains tilth and organic-matter con- 
tent is needed. A suitable cropping system consists of 4 
years of perennial grass followed by 2 years of a row crop, 
such as corn for silage, or 2 years of truck crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 

This capability unit consists of poorly drained soils of 

the Bladen and Grady series. These soils are in depressions 

and drainageways on uplands, and on terraces along the 

Ogeechee River. They have a slope range of 0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer is friable fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam. The subsoil is sticky fine sandy clay or clay. 


Natural fertility is low to moderate, and the reaction is 
very strongly acid. Permeability and infiltration are slow. 
The available water capacity is medium to high, Tilth is 
fair to poor. The organic-matter content is generally mod- 
erate, although some ponded areas have a large amount of 
organic matter in the surface layer. 

About 1 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 8 percent is 
pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

These soils are flooded for periods of 1 month to 6 
months, usually late in winter and early in spring. Also, 
they have a fluctuating water table that is at a depth of 0 
to 15 inches for more than 2 months a year. 

Drainage is essential if these soils are to be used for crops 
or pasture, but natural outlets are generally lacking. 
Drained areas are suited to corn, soybeans, truck crops, 
bahiagrass, and millet. Crops respond well to applications 
of fertilizer and a large amount of lime. A suitable crop- 
ping system for drained areas consists of grass for 3 years, 
followed by corn or some other row crop for 8 years. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 


This capability unit consists of well-drained to some- 
what poorly drained, eroded soils of the Esto and Susque- 
hanna series. These soils are on uplands in the southern and 
northeastern parts of the county. The slope range is 2 
to 5 percent. 

The eroded surface layer is friable loamy sand, The 
subsoil is firm, plastic and sticky sandy clay loam to clay. 

The reaction is very strongly acid. Tilth is poor to fair. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderate to very slow, and 
the available water capacity is medium to high. The soil 
features are not favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 2 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 10 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

These soils are suited to only a few cultivated crops. 
The response to fertilizer and lime is good. 

Runoff is moderate to rapid. If these soils are cultivated 
the hazard of further erosion is severe. Erosion can be 
controlled by cultivating on the contour, terracing, strip- 
cropping, and keeping waterways in grass. Tilth can be 
improved and organic-matter content maintained by in- 
cluding in the cropping system soil-improving crops or 
crops that produce a large amount of residue. 

For a field that is terraced and cultivated on the contour, 
a suitable cropping system consists of 4 years of bahia- 
grass, followed by 1 year of grain sorghum, corn for silage, 
soybeans, or some other row crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 


Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, is 
the only soil in this capability unit. It is a well-drained 
soil on uplands, mostly in the northeastern and southern 
parts of the county. 

This soil has a friable surface layer that contains many 
small iron concretions. The subsoil also is friable, but it 
is mottled with plinthite at a depth of 18 to 24 inches. 

The reaction is strongly acid. Tilth generally is fair, 
although the iron concretions interfere with the cultivation 
of small plants. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
of the subsoil, but the plinthite in the lower part slightly 
restricts water and roots. The available water capacity 1s 
medium to moderately low. The soil features are moder- 
ately favorable for sprinkler irrigation. The amount of 
water must be carefully regulated. 
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About 13 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 3 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

Because of the slope, the erosion hazard, and the tilth 
of the plow layer, this soil is suited to only occasional 
cultivation. Cotton, soybeans, small grain, and corn can 
be grown if the cropping system includes soil-improving 
crops, close-growing crops, or other crops that produce a 
large amount of residue. Sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, 
and Coastal bermudagrass are moderately well suited. 

Runoff is rapid and the hazard of further erosion is 
severe if this soil is cultivated. Erosion can be controlled 
by cultivating on the contour, terracing, and stripcropping. 
For a stripcropped field that is cultivated on the contour, 
a suitable cropping system consists of 2 years of perennial 
grass, followed by 1 year of corn or some other row crop, 
the residue of which is shredded and left on the surface. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-4 

This capability unit consists of poorly drained soils of 
the Bibb, Wehadkee, and Rains series. These soils are on 
bottom lands and in drainageways and shallow depres- 
sions on uplands and terraces. The slope range is 0 to 2 
percent. 

The surface layer ranges from very friable sand to silt 
loam. The underlying material is mottled sandy loam to 
silty clay loam and is stratified with sand lenses in some 
areas, 

The reaction is very strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderate to slow, and the available water capacity is me- 
dium to high. The root zone is favorable for pines and 
lowland hardwoods, 

Most of the acreage is woodland. A few small areas are 
unimproved. pasture. 

These soils have a seasonal high water table, whicli is at 
a depth of 0 to 15 inches for 2 to 6 months a year, and they 
are flooded for 2 to 7 days more than once a year. 

Pines and hardwoods, as well as crops, benefit from 
drainage of ponded areas. Drained areas of these soils are 
suitable for crops, if limed and fertilized. The level areas 
can be drained by open ditches, but some of the depressions 
are difficult to drain adequately for cultivated crops, A 
suitable cropping system consists of 38 years of bahiagrass 
followed by 2 years of truck crops or of row crops such 
as corn or sugarcane, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 

Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, is the only soil in this 
capability unit. It is a well-drained soil on uplands. 

The surface layer is very friable to loose. 

The root zone is thick, and tilth is good. The reaction 
is strongly acid. Permeability is rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. Runoff is moderately slow to slow, 
and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil features are 
not favorable for sprinkler irrigation. 

About 22 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 6 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is wooded. 

This soil is well suited to pine trees. It is also well 
suited to watermelons and early maturing vegetables 
and to bahiagrass, winter rye, and Coastal bermudagrass. 

Split applications of fertilizer are advisable because 
of excessive leaching. Early in spring, soil blowing is a 
hazard in large, open fields if the surface is bare. Soil 
blowing can be controlled by planting close-growing crops 


and cultivated crops in alternate strips. Crop residue 
should be returned to the soil. 

For a field that is stripcropped on the contour, a suitable 
cropping system consists of 3 years of bahiagrass, followed 
by 1 year of corn, grain sorghum, or a similar row crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 

This unit consists of very poorly drained soils of the 
Grady and Meggett series. These soils are in shallow, oval 
depressions on uplands and flood plains. The slope range 
is 0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer is friable clay loam or loam. In many 
places a 1- to 2-inch mucky deposit covers the surface. The 
material underlying the surface layer is gray to light- 
gray, plastic sandy clay to clay. 

Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity 
is moderately high or high. Natural fertility is moderate. 
The reaction is strongly acid. Tilth is poor, and the or- 
ganic-matter content in the surface layer is moderate, 

Unless these soils are drained, surface water is ponded 
on them for 2 to 6 months or more a year, and drainage is 
difficult. because of the lack of outlets, A few of the smaller 
depressions have been drained. Bahiagrass, dallisgrass, 
and white clover can be grown in these, if fertilizer and 
large amounts of lime are applied. Most of the acreage has 
been only partly drained and is wooded with lowland 
hardwoods, swamp gum, sweetgum, cypress, and a few 
slash pines, Draining off the surface water is beneficial to 
pines. 

Many of the ponded depressions provide drinking water 
for deer, turkeys, wild hogs, and ducks during dry periods. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 

Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only soil in 
this capability unit. It is a poorly drained soil in shallow 
depressions and long, narrow drainageways. 

In most places loose sand extends to a depth of 40 inches 
or more. In many places a 2-inch layer stained with organic 
matter occurs at a depth of 14 to 17 inches. 

The reaction is very strongly acid. Permeability is rapid. 
The organic-matter content is low. The water table stands 
at a depth of 0 to 15 inches for 2 to 6 months a year. The 
areas in drainageways are frequently flooded for periods 
of less than 2 days, and areas in shallow depressions are 
flooded for periods of 1 to 5 months. Tilth is good, and the 
root zone is favorable for pine, cypress, and hardwoods. 

All of the acreage is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vle~2 

This capability unit consists of well-drained and some- 
what poorly drained, eroded soils of the Esto and Susque- 
hanna series. These soils are on uplands in the southern 
and northeastern parts of the county. The slope range is 
5 to 8 percent. 

The surface layer is predominantly friable loamy sand. 
The subsoil is firm, plastic and sticky sandy clay loam to 
clay. Sedimentary bedrock is at a depth of 30 to 40 inches 
in some of the sloping areas, and.there are small areas of 
rock outcrops on some of the stronger slopes. Shallow 
gullies are common, 

These soils are very strongly acid. The root zone is favor- 
able, and tilth is fair. Permeability is moderately slow or 
slow. The available water capacity is medium to high. 
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Runoff is rapid; consequently, the hazard of further ero- 
sion is severe or very severe. 

All of the acreage is woodland, except for a very small 
part that is pastured. These soils are not suited to culti- 
vated crops. They are fairly well suited to bahiagrass, 
lespedeza, and common bermudagrass. Trees grow fairly 
well, but those on the upper parts of slopes are subject to 
windthrow. The mixed stands of sweetgum, oaks, hickory, 
pine, and poplar in the cutover woodland provide ‘food 
and cover for wildlife. Many of the small drains are favor- 
able sites for farm ponds. 

Runoff is rapid; consequently, the hazard of further 
erosion is severe or very severe. The use of machinery is 
limited on some of the steeper slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 


sand, 5 to 12 percent Hopes) is the only soil in 


Troup 
soil on uplands and 


this capability unit. It is a well-draine 
stream terraces. 

The surface layer of sand is 40 to 60 inches thick, The 
subsoil is friable sandy clay loam. 

This soil has good tilth. It has a low available water 
capacity, especially in the upper part of the profile, and 
is dropenty: The reaction is strongly acid. The root zone 
is deep. 


Figure 12—Coastal bermudagrass pasture on Troup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 


Most of the acreage is woodland. Most areas are too 
steep for cultivation. Some areas can be planted to Coastal 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass (fig. 12). Gullying is a hazard 
if the surface is left bare. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIlIe-2 


Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a well-drained soil 
that occurs in long, narrow tracts adjoining large wooded 
areas of river swamp or terrace soils along the Ogeechee 
River and Buckhead Creek. 

The surface layer is friable loamy sand in most places. 
The subsoil is firm and sticky, mottled sandy clay. 

This soil is very strongly acid. It has a moderately low 
available water capacity. The root zone is thick, and tilth 
is generally fair. Runoff is very rapid; consequently, the 
hazard of further erosion is very severe. 

All of the acreage is woodland. Both pines and hard- 
woods grow fairly well on this soil, but all of the pines have 
been harvested, and there are now only stands of red oak, 
white oak, hickory, dogwood, sweetgum, and cherry. 

Because of the strong slope and very severe erosion 
hazard, this soil is not suited to cultivated crops or pasture. 
It produces food and cover for wildlife. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes, is the only soil in 
this capability unit. It is an excessively drained soil ad- 
joining some of the larger streams. 

The surface layer and underlying layers are loose sand 
toa depth of 6 feet or more. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
The organic-matter content is low. The available water 
capacity is very low. The root zone is thick. 

Because this soil is coarse textured, droughty, and slop- 
ing, it is not suited to cultivated crops and is poorly suited 
to pasture. Most of the acreage is woodland. Pines grow 
fairly well if scrub hardwoods are removed or controlled ; 
otherwise, competition for moisture is severe and seedling 
mortality is high. Replanting is often necessary to estab- 
lish a stand of slash pines, 


Estimated Yields 


Table 2 shows estimated yields of principal crops on 
each soil under improved management. The figures are 
based on records of yields on individual farms, on yields 
obtained in long-term experiments, and on estimates made 
by agronomists who have had experience with the local 
crops and soils. 

The management required to obtain the estimated yields 
is similar to that described for the soils in the preceding 
subsection “Management by Capability Units.” It does not 
include irrigation, except for tobacco. In general, the prac- 
tices are as follows: (1) Choosing a suitable crop for the 
soil and a suitable cropping system that includes high resi- 
due crops and cover crops if necessary; (2) preparing a 
good seedbed; (3) using high-yielding varieties and 
adapted hybrids; (4) planting at the proper time and 
seeding at the proper rates; (5) controlling weeds, insects, 
and diseases; (6) controlling erosion and excess water}; 
(7) tilling on the contour and building terraces if neces- 
sary; (8) returning crop residue to the soil; (9) control- 
ling grazing and mowing hay crops regularly; (10) us- 
ing adequate amounts of lime and fertilizer, as indicated 
by soil tests and the needs of the crop. 
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For the principal crops grown in the county, the fol- 
lowing amounts of fertilizer and rates of seeding per acre 
generally are required to obtain the estimated yields: 

Corn: 80 to 100 pounds of nitrogen (N), 50 pounds of 
phosphoric acid (P,05), and 75 pounds of potash (K,O) ; 
seeding at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 plants. 

Tosacco: 60 to 70 pounds of nitrogen, 150 to 175 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 170 to 190 pounds of potash at 
planting time and 100 pounds of 10-0-10 as side dressing; 
seecling at the rate of 7,000 to 8,000 plants. 

Peanuts: 12 to 20 pounds of nitrogen and 36 to 60 
pounds, each, of phosphoric acid and potash, applied with 
50 to 60 pounds of treated shelled seed, and a side dressing 
of 200 to 400 pounds of gypsum. 

Corron: 60 to 80 pounds of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid and 100 pounds of potash; seeding at the rate of 
40,000 to 60,000 plants. 

Oats: 25 pounds of nitrogen at planting time, not more 
than 45 pounds late in winter, and 30 to 45 pounds early 
in spring, plus 50 to 75 pounds, each, of phosphoric acid 
and potash at planting time; seeding at the rate of 2 bushels 
per acre drilled or 3 bushels per acre broadcast. 

Sorgeans: 0 to 25 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 50 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 60 to 80 pounds of potash; seeding in 
rows at the rate of 1 bushel per acre; planting between 
May 10 and 20 or planting late-maturing varieties fol- 
lowing small grain. 

CoasraL Brermupagrass: for pasture, 100 pounds of 
nitrogen, 25 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 50 pounds of 
potash, one-half applied early in April and one-half in 
midsummer; for hay, 200 pounds of nitrogen, 50 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 75 pounds of potash in split 
applications as for grazing; established by sprigging 8 
bushels of stolons per.acre. 

Banracrass For Pasture or Hay: 25 to 50 pounds of 
nitrogen and 60 to 75 pounds, each, of phosphoric acid and 
potash applied late in winter and an additional 50 to 75 
pounds of nitrogen early in summer; seeding at the rate 
of 15 pounds of seed broadcast. 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated yields per acre under improved management 


[Absence of yields indicates the soil is not suited to the crop, or the crop is not commonly grown on the soil] 


Coastal bermudagrass ; 
Soil Corn | Cot- | Oats | Peanuts | Soy- | Tobac- Bahiagrass 
ton beans co for pasture 
For pasture For hay 
Tb. of Animal-unit- Animal-unit- 
Bu. lint Bu. Db. Bu. Lb. months t Tons months 1 
Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes._-___ 70 | 500 70 1, 400 32 2, 200 9. 0 5.5 7.0 
Barth fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes________ 40 |_____- 45 1, 400 27 1, 400 6. 0 3. 0 4.0 
Bibb: Wehadkee complex= oo. .20 0. sos on eoec se [les ee eee cl cewe nee fete ee] eu nee dl acceeceee se eestene secre 6.0 
ee fine sandy EE eee era bce ciclf an cjotes 400 Gy 9 eee BOs aces one dl oc uw ye aged Posse 10. 0 
arnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
otoded ie Bees eee 65 | 675 | 60| 1,700] 25 |...----. 8.0 4.5 6.5 
arnegie loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Sd oe "| 6o| 600] 55} 1,600] 21 |.----._- 7.5 4.2 6.0 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes___- 65 | 650 65 1, 900 25). sees 7.0 4.2 5. 2 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded fs 232 cee Sown econ ts se 60 | 550 65 1, 700 py al Serene 7.0 4.2 5. 0 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes..__ 46 500 60 1, 700 22) | clen ee 6.9 4.1 5. 0 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded’: 2° = free ee a 40 | 450 60 1, 500 20) |eaco ced! 6.7 4.0 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
293-162—68. 333 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TasLe 2.—Estimated yields per acre under improved management—Continued 


Soil Corn | Cot- | Oats 
ton 
Tb. of 
Bu. lint Bu. 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-__- 75 675 75 
Dothan loamy sand, .2 to 5 percent slopes_-_-_- 70 635 70 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

CTO0EO 2. coi aesetsece susie ela ens 65 620 65 
Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

COON no ee Sere eke bee seseoeteasees 65 600 65 
Dunbar fine sandy loam___.---__---------- 80 700 50 
Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

CST 5 6 (278 ee ae po ge tee re 40 | 300 35 
Esto loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded: 2 sateen sews sacs teks see eee se ence |ee lee sea ds 
Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, 

eroded =: Secs oe see sees ce Sect tec cee se eel ae cee eel tese ee 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-.--- 70 500 70 
Fuquay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes__---- 65 475 65 
Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes__.--- 40 300 40 
Fuquay pebbly loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes. + deen ese ci eestie ben skeeecusces 80 | 600 65 
Grady sandy loam___------.-------------- 407) cet be | eee 
Grady: clayloam. 2 2342242 o ee ee ele oe eo ooe ee cl oes 
Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes.-_------|_____.]------]|------ 
Local alluvial land. -.---.-.----+-----.~---- 90 500 70 
Meggett loam- 2. o.oo ees nt wees eee |S en eee ssede oe 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_-_--_-_ 75 675 75 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes___-_- 70 640 70 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

erodéds.22-2o.sussceeets secon Ss teccce 65 620 65 
Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___--_-- a ee 40 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes _ - 75 625 65 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded___.__.-------------------- 60 | 600 60 
Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___------|_..-.-|------|------ 
Rains sandy loam___._2----------~--------- a eee eee 
Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _ __ 60 500 60 
Sawyer loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

POdCd nite nase cued Geen teehee 40 400 50 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, :crodé@di 2 cl suee ee tse lee ccee tsetse ]sosene 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent 

slopes; eroded: 2.2 w 2ucase col ee eee eles eee a eles cee 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -_-_-- 80 | 900 75 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_- --- 80 800 75 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

OTOdeG ou oecces segie ul ee Soc cee eect 75 | 800 70 
Tifton loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

OTOdGd: =. Semone ee ee ete ee oceania 75 700 60 

‘roup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes.....---..-- 30 250 35 
froup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes___-._----]------]------|------ 


Coastal bermudagrass 
Peanuts | Soy- | Tobac- Bahiagrass 
beans co for pasture 
For pasture For hay 
Animal-unit- Animal-unit- 
Lb. Bu. Lb. months | Tons months 1 

2, 200 35 2, 400 10. 0 6. 0 7.5 
1, 900 35 | 2, 300 9. 5 5,7 7.0 
1, 850 30 | 2, 200 9. 3 5.5 6.8 
1, 800 30 1, 900 9. 0 5. 4 6. 6 
1, 500 be ek oe eke Nes ee fis ek SEA eA Salen 8.0 
1, 300 |____-_|-------- UiDs Veet ates oad 5.5 
tetera ied ne | oul se 620+ poe Poe a8 5.2 
fale Bono) omcin sn lees ewe ® ae Seeeeenea me 4.8 
1, 700 27 | 2,200 8.6 5.1 7.0 
1, 600 22 | 2,100 8.2 4.9 7.0 
1 YOO! | cores |Seeaeeis 6.6 3.7 4.5 
1, 800 28} 2, 000 8.0 4.8 7.0 
ite tpn te | Leis ete | oe ee atl oes bate ee 5.0 
Seco teu |L metal Seces ese Slee slo ue ule ke 4.5 
Naha ® Lt Ord Sopot sie at | a eee eee eee 2.0 
potters 35 | 2, 200 9.0 4.5 7.0 
“37000 "35 [2,300 | 10.0; 50; 7.5 
1, 900 82 | 2, 200 9.5 4.7 7.0 
1, 850 30 | 2, 200 9.3 4.5 6.7 
sess ct 25 |-------- 7.0 4.2 5.5 
1, 700 30 | 2, 000 9.5 5.7 7.0 
1, 650 25 | 1,900 9.3 5.3 6.8 
cris tw Listes |i AatieS | Meee ea Sheet |e ee eek wee 5.7 
mice ees 20 le eeoetulpcu oe ewes | oesece seas 5.7 
1, 300 28 |-------- 5.8 3. 2 5.0 
i, 100 D0 cSeese. 5.0 3. 0 4.5 
ere | PRPeC ied oe art 5.7 3.4 5, 2 
weeee atoll Be ae oe OSk 5.3 3. 2 4.8 
2, 000 35 | 2, 250 10. 5 6.3 7.8 
1, 800 32 | 2,200 10. 0 6. 0 7.4 
1, 800 32 2, 150 9.8 5.8 7.2 
1, 500 28 | 1,900 9.5 5.7 7.0 
S00i|e-22..\accdeeee 5. 0 3. 0 5.0 
od ak tht os Bt So BS 4.7 2.8 4.2 


1 Animal-unit-months is a term used to express the number of months that 1 animal unit can graze 1 acre without injury to the pasture. 


An animal unit is 1 cow, 1 steer, 1 horse, 5 hogs, or 7 sheep. 


Use of the Soils as Woodland’ 


About 65 percent of the acreage of Jenkins County is 
woodland, and most of this is on farms. The principal 
commercial trees are longleaf pine on the dry ridges, slash 
pine and loblolly pine on the moist sandy flats, and pines, 
gum, and yellow-poplar on the smaller, poorly drained 
bottoms, Slash pine and longleaf pine are important as 
sources of naval stores, such as turpentine and rosin. There 


*NorMan FE. Sanps, forester, Soil Conservation Service, assisted 
in writing this section. 


are local markets for pulpwood and saw timber, including 
trees that have been “worked out” for naval stores. 

Management of woodland can be planned imore effec- 
tively if soils are grouped according to those characteristics 
and limitations that affect the growth of trees and the 
management of stands. The soils of Jenkins County have 
been placed in woodland groups on the basis of site index, 
annual growth, plant competition, seedling mortality, 
equipment limitation, and erosion hazard. 

Siz Inpex. —The potential productivity of a soil for a 
specified kind of tree is expressed. as site index. The site 
index for a given soil is the height, in feet, that a specified 
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kind of tree growing on that soil will reach in 50 years. 
It is determined mainly by the capacity of the soil to 
provide moisture and growing space for tree roots. The 
site index for a woodland group of soils is the average for 
the group. 

ANNUAL GrowrH.—Site index can be translated into 
board feet by using yield tables developed through forest 
research. In this survey, the average annual growth per 
acre is given in board feet, by the Scribner log rule, to age 
60 for even-aged, well-stocked stands. Yields for loblolly 
pine, longleaf pine, and slash pine were interpolated di- 
rectly from tables 56, 88, and 120 of USDA Miscellaneous 
Publication 50 (8).° The yields for sweetgum and yellow- 
pepe were adapted from table 7 of USDA Agriculture 

andbook No. 181 (6) by using diameter growth data 
gathered by the Soil Conservation Service and cooperating 
agencies. 

Priant Competition.—If woodland is disturbed by burn- 
ing, cutting, grazing, or some other means, undesirable 
trees and other plants invade the area and compete with 
desirable trees. Competition is sight if unwanted plants 
present no special problem ; moderate if the invaders delay 
but do not prevent the establishment of normal, fully 
stocked stands; and severe if trees cannot regenerate nat- 
urally. If plant competition is moderate, seedbed prepara- 
tion 1s generally not needed, and competition can be con- 
trolled by simple methods. If competition is severe, careful 
site preparation, controlled burning, spraying with chem- 
icals, and girdling may be necessary. 

Seepuine Morrarrry.—Even when healthy seedlings 
of suitable trees are correctly planted or occur naturally 
in adequate numbers, some of them will not survive if 
characteristics of the soil are unfavorable. Mortality is 
slight if not more than 25 percent of the planted seedlings 
die, or if trees regenerate naturally in places where there 
are enough seeds; moderate if 25 to 50 percent of the 
planted seedlings die, or if trees do not regenerate nat- 
urally in adequate numbers; severe if more than 50 percent 
of the planted seedlings die, or if trees do not regenerate 
naturally. If mortality is moderate, replanting may be 
necessary to fill open spaces. If mortality is severe, special 
seedbed preparation and careful planting are required. 

Equipment Limrrations.—Drainage, slope, stoniness, 
soil texture, or other soil characteristics may restrict or 
prohibit the use of ordinary equipment in woodland man- 
agement, The limitation is slight if there are no restric- 
tions on the type of equipment or on the time of year that 
the equipment can be used; moderate if the soils are moder- 
ately steep, stony, or rocky, or if they are wet in winter 
and early in spring and use of equipment would injure tree 
roots or damage soil structure; severe if equipment can- 
not be used more than 8 months a year, or if use of equip- 
ment would severely damage tree roots or soil structure 
and stability. 


Management by Woodland Groups 


In the following pages the woodland groups of soils are 
described, the site index and annual growth for the prin- 
cipal trees are given, and the major limitations and haz- 
ards affecting management are discussed. 


*Ttalicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
p. 60. 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this publi- 
cation lists the soils and shows the woodland group in 
which each soil has been placed. 


Woodland group 1 


This group consists of well-drained, nearly level to 
gently sloping soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
moderately permeable subsoil. These soils are on uplands 
and stream terraces. 

The amount of water available to tree roots is moderate 
in most of the soils but moderately low in some of the soils 
that have a surface layer of loamy sand or sand 20 to 40 
inches thick. Water and roots penetrate easily and deeply. 

The average site index is 88 for slash pine, 74 for longleaf 
pine, and 87 for loblolly pine. The annual growth in board 
feet per acre is 470 for slash pine, 320 for longleaf pine, 
and 520 for loblolly pine. 

Plant competition is moderate, and seedling mortality 
is slight. The equipment limitation is moderate. 


Woodland group 2 


This group consists of medium-textured, moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
moderately slowly permeable subsoil. The amount of water 
available to tree roots is high, and roots penetrate to a 
moderate depth. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Slash pine, loblolly 

ine, longleaf pine, sweetgum, and oaks are well suited. 

lash pine is predominant (fig. 18), and it is intensively 
managed for naval stores. A few longleaf pines grow 
among the slash pines. 

The average site index is 90 for slash pine, 75 for long- 

leaf pine, 87 for loblolly pine, and 90 for sweetgum. The 
annual growth in board feet per acre is 790 for slash pine, 
330 for longleaf pine, 510 for loblolly pine, and 400 for 
sweetgum. 
_ Because of the good moisture supply, plant competition 
is moderate to severe. If an opening is made in the canopy, 
unwanted plants must be weeded out at least once. Seed- 
ling mortality is slight. The equipment limitation is slight 
to moderate. Conventional equipment can be used the entire 
year, but soil structure and tree roots are likely to be 
damaged if equipment is used during wet periods lasting 
2months or more each year. 


Woodland group 3 


This group consists of well drained and moderately well 
drained soils that have a medium-textured or fine-textured 
subsoil. The amount of water available to tree roots is 
moderate. Below a depth of 24 inches, the fine-textured soil 
material restricts root penetration. 

The average site index is 90 for slash pine, 69 for long- 
leaf pine, and 86 for loblolly pine. The average annual 
growth in board feet per acre is 490 for slash pine, 260 for 
longleaf pine, and 510 for loblolly pine. 

These soils are used for cultivated crops, for pasture, 
and for trees. Pines are predominant on the dry sites and 
most moist sites. Sweetgum is predominant on some moist 
sites, 

Because of the moderate moisture supply, plant competi- 
tion is moderate to severe. If an opening is made in the 
canopy, unwanted plants must be weeded out at least once. 
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Seedling mortality is slight. During wet seasons the use 
of equipment causes slight to moderate damage to tree 
roots and soil structure. 


Woodland group 4 


This group consists of poorly drained soils that have a 
coarse-textured to fine-textured subsoil. These soils are on 
broad flats, in depressions, and in drainageways. Water 
covers the surface for more than a month each year. 

Most of the acreage is woodland and pasture. Areas that 
are not flooded are good sites for loblolly pine, slash pine, 
longleaf pine, sweetgum, and yellow poplar. Draining 


some of the wet sites would make them suitable for trees. 
The ponded areas, which generally have a clay loam sub- 
soil, are moderately good sites for tupelo-gum and bald- 
cypress. 

The site index is 88 for slash pine, 78 for longleaf pine, 
90 for loblolly pine, and 100 for sweetgum and yellow- 
poplar. The annual growth in board feet is 470 for slash 
pine, 370 for longleaf pine, 550 for loblolly pine, and 510 
for sweetgum nial yellow-poplar. 

Because of the abundance of water, plant competition 
is severe. If an opening is made in the canopy, several 
weedings are necessary. Seedling mortality is moderate tu 
severe. Drainage and bedding are generally necessary for 
the survival of naturally seeded or planted trees. The 
equipment limitation is severe. Conventional equipment 
can be used only during infrequent dry periods in midsum- 
mer. Drainage of surface water and proper construction 
of access roads are necessary for the use of conventional 
equipment. 


Woodland group 6 


This group consists of well-drained, coarse-textured 
soils that have a surface layer of sand that extends to a 
depth of 40 to 72 inches. 

hese soils are better suited to pines than to other locally 
grown trees (fig. ver 

The site index is 78 for slash pine, 65 for longleaf pine, 
and 76 for loblolly pine. The annual growth in board feet 
per acre is 370 for slash pine, 210 for longleaf pine, and 390 
for loblolly pine. 

Plant competition is moderate to severe. Because of 
droughtiness, however, control of competing plants is not 
warranted. 

Seedling mortality is severe in most areas. It is mod- 
erate in small, nearly level areas that have a moderate 
amount of water available for short periods. Naturally 
seeded longleaf pines generally survive better than planted 
seedlings. The use of equipment is moderately restricted, 
especially on slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 


Woodland group 6 


Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes, is the only soil in 
this group. This soil is coarse sand to a depth of 72 to 120 
inches or more. Drainage is excessive, and the amount of 
water available to tree roots is very low. 

This soil is not well suited to trees. Scattered longleaf 
pines are the only commercial trees that grow on it, and 
they occur in only a few areas. 

Tho site index for longleaf pine is estimated to be less 
than 50. Data are not avilable on the productivity for 
other ‘trees. 

Only a few areas have been planted to pines. These are 
small, level areas where soil moisture is favorable for short 
periods. The drought hazard is severe, and seedling mor- 
tality 1s severe. 


Woodland group 7 


This group consists of moderately well drained soils 
that have a slowly permeable, clayey subsoil. The amount 
of water available to tree roots is moderately low or low. 

The site index is 80 for slash pine and loblolly pine and 
70 for longleaf pine. The annual growth in board feet per 
acre is 390 for slash pine, 290 for longleaf pine, and 440 for 
loblolly pine. 
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These soils are used mainly for trees, and they are best 
suited to loblolly pine, slash pine (fig. 15), and longleaf 
pine. 

Although the moisture supply is moderately low or low, 
plant competition is moderate, If an opening is made in 
the canopy, weeding is necessary at least once. Seedling 
mortality is slight to moderate. The equipment limitation 
ranges from slight on the gentler slopes to moderate on 
slopes greater than 12 percent. 


Woodland group 8 


This group consists of moderately well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have moderate to rapid 
permeability. These soils are best suited to slash pine and 
loblolly pine. 

The site index is 75 for slash pine, 68 for longleaf pine, 
and 90 for loblolly pine. The annual growth in board feet 
per acre is 340 for slash pine, 260 for longleaf pine, and 
550 for loblolly pine. 

Plant competition ‘is slight to moderate. If an opening 
is made in the canopy, one or two weedings are necessary. 
Because of the moisture supply, seedling mortality is 
slight. The equipment limitation is moderate. 


Figure 15.—Slash pine growing on Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 
8 percent slopes, eroded. The sedimentary rock outcrops are on 
the lower parts of slopes. 
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Use of the Soils for Wildlife * 


Most. of the soils in Jenkins County produce food 
and cover for many kinds of wildlife. Bobwhites and doves 
live in the large cultivated fields in the southern and 
northwestern parts of the county. Rabbits, squirrels, foxes, 
opossums, raccoons, and many nongame birds are common 
throughout the county. Most farms have one or more sites 
suitable for a fishpond. Deer, turkeys, and wild hogs find 
good habitat in the extensive woodland of the Ogeechee 
River swamp and along the flood plains. The swamps and. 
numerous small lakes and sloughs near the Ogeechee 
River, Buckhead Creek, and Big Dukes Pond are good 
habitat for wild ducks. 

The food and habitat needs of the principal kinds of 
wildlife are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Bobwhites eat acorns, beechnuis, blackberries, browntop 
millet, wild black cherries, corn, cowpeas, dewberries, 
flowering dogwood berries, annual lespedeza, bicolor lespe- 
deza, mulberries, pecans, pine seeds, common ragweed, 
sweetgum seeds, and tickclover. Bobwhites also eat many 
insects. The food must be close to vegetation that provides 
shade and protection from predators and from adverse 
weather. 

Deer eat acorns, bahiagrass, clover, cowpeas, greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, annual lespedeza, bicolor lespedeza, oats, 
fescue, ryegrass, and wheat. Woodland of 500 acres or 
more generally provides adequate cover. 

Mourning doves eat browntop millet, corn, Japanese 
millet, pine seeds, ragweed, and sweetgum seeds. Doves 
donee eat insects, green leaves, or fruit. They drink water 

aily. 

Ducks eat acorns, beechnuts, browntop millet, corn, 
Japanese millet, and smartweed seeds.. They prefer these 
foods covered with water. Occasionally ducks eat acorns 
and corn on dry land. 

Rabbits need cover, such as a blackberry or plum thicket. 
They eat clover, grass, and other similar vegetation. 

Squirrels eat acorns, beechnuts, blackgum seeds, black 
cherries, corn, flowering dogwood berries, hickory nuts, 
mulberries, pecans, and pine seeds. 

Wild turkeys survive only in a large wooded area, gen- 
erally 1,000 acres or larger in size. They need water for 
daily drinking, and they often roost in large trees over or 
near water. They eat insects, acorns, beechnuts, pecans, 
bahiagrass seeds, blackberries, dewberries, browntop millet, 
clover, corn, cowpeas, flowering dogwood berries, wild 
grapes, hackberries, mulberries, pine seeds, fescue, oats, 
ryegrass, and wheat. 

Nongame birds vary in the kinds of food they eat. Sever- 
al species eat, only insects. A few eat insects and fruit. 
Some are seed eaters; others eat insects, fruit, and seeds. 

The principal game fish in the county are bluegill, bass, 
and shellcracker. In addition to these, farm ponds are 
stocked with channel catfish. The principal native fish in 
the Ogeechee River and other larger streams are redbreast, 
bass, bluegill, catfish, warmouth, jackfish, and redfin pike. 
Annual “runs” of the migratory white shad and striped 
bass up the Ogeechee River provide good fishing in season. 

Bluegill and shellcracker feed mostly on aquatic worms, 
insects, and larvae. Bass and channel catfish feed on small 


*“Paut D, ScHuMACHER, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, as- 
sisted in writing ‘this section. 


fish and other live organisms. The amount of fish pro- 
duced in a pond or other body of water is related to the 
fertility of the water, which is determined by the soils 
of the watershed, and, somewhat, by the soils at the bottom 
of the ponds. Because the soils of this county are acid and 
low in fertility, most ponds need to-be fertilized and limed 
to produce enough green microscopic algae to feed the 
worms and, thereby, the fish. 

Farm ponds are stocked by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice from the hatchery at Magnolia Springs in this county. 
The hatchery serves 121 additional counties in Georgia and 
South Carolina. : 


Wildlife Groups 


The soils in Jenkins County have been placed in five 
wildlife groups according to their capacity to produce 
food and cover for wildlife. These groups are described 
in the following pages. Turn to the “Guide to Mapping 
Units” at the back of this publication to find the soils in 
each group. 

Guidance in planning and establishing wildlife habitat 
can be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


Wildlife group 1 


This group consists of poorly drained and very poorly 
drained soils on broad, low flats and in long, narrow drain- 
ageways and oval depressions. The slope range is 0 to 5 
percent. These soils are saturated or covered with water 
for long periods, and some are flooded frequently for short 
periods. Most of them have a seasonal high water table. 

The seasonal high water table limits the vegetation 
mostly to water-tolerant plants on the wetter sites. Some 
of the food-producing plants are blueberry, smartweed, 
gallberry, saw-palmetto, baldcypress, blackgum, chinka- 
pin, and magnolia, The many kinds of hardwoods, chiefly 
in large tracts, provide food and cover for deer, turkeys, 
and squirrels. The small lakes, sloughs, and perennial 
streams have water in them, even in periods of low rain- 
fall. By construction of low dikes, many areas can be 
flooded for ducks. Water holes or pits are needed in some 
tracts for deer, turkeys, and wild hogs. 

Wildlife group 2 

This group consists of well-drained and excessively 
drained soils on narrow, steep bluffs along the larger 
streams and on sandy ridges and side slopes near the 
smaller streams and ponded depressions. The slope range 
is 0 to 12 percent. 

These soils are wooded, except for the areas on the more 
gentle slopes. The low available water capacity and the 
steep slopes in some areas limit the production of food for 
wildlife. The cover is adequate, but supplemental food 
must be produced and water provided on soils nearby. 

The principal food-producing plants are blackberry, 
beggarweed, lespedeza, wiregrass, oaks, hickory, pines, 
and black cherry. These provide food for bobwhites, tur- 
keys, deer, squirrels, and other wildlife. 


Wildlife group 3 


This group consists of moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. soils on stream terraces, on low up- 
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land flats, and in shallow unpland depressions. The slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. 

These soils have a moderate available water capacity 
and are suited to many plants that provide food for wild- 
life, Most of the acreage is wooded. Ponds can be easil. 
established and maintained in natural drains and small 
depressions. An adequate water supply is also available 
on adjoining soils. 

The principal food-producing plants are beggarweed, 
corn, cowpeas, annual lespedeza, white clover, blueberry, 
saw-palmetio, pines, oaks, and mahaws. These provide 
food for bobwhites, deer, rabbits, and other wildlife. 


Wildlife group 4 


This group consists of well-drained to somewhat poorly 
drained soils on uplands. They are in all parts of the 
county except the northwestern. The slope range is 2 to 17 
percent. 

These soils are wooded, except for the gentler slopes. 
Although they have a low available water capacity, they 
are suited to a number of plants that produce food for wild- 
life. These plants can be established and maintained if 
moderate practices are used to control erosion and fire and 
to regulate grazing. 

The principal food-producing plants are beggarweed, 
blackberry, greenbrier, wiregrass, corn, millet, sericea 
lespedeza, cowpeas, dogwood, hickory, oak, pecan, and 
pine. Bobwhites, deer, and squirrels are prevalent in these 
areas, 

There are many good sites for ponds in the drainage- 
ways, which are supplied with water from springs and 
from seepage. 


Wildlife group 8 


This group consists chiefly of well-drained soils on broad 
ridges and gently sloping hillsides. The slope range is 0 
to 8 percent. Most of the acreage is cultivated, although 
many of the stronger slopes near the drainageways are 
wooded. These soils are extensive in the northwestern and 
southern parts of the county. 

Tilth is good. The available water capacity is moderate 
to low. These soils are well suited to many field crops and 
native plants that provide food for wildlife. 

The principal plants are blackberry, beggarweed, rag- 
weed, millet, corn, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, cow- 
peas, peanuts, rye, and oats. Rabbits and doves are common 
in these areas. 

The drainageways and shallow depressions are good 
sites for small ponds. 


Use of the Soils in Engineering * 


Engineers use soil as construction material or as the site 
on which structures are built. Within the area of this sur- 
vey, there are many different soils, and they vary widely in 
properties that affect engineering. Engineers are concerned 
with locating and identifying the soils, determining their 
engineering properties, correlating those properties with 
the requirements of the construction job, and selecting the 
best material for the specific job. 


* Joun E. Jackson, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, assisted in writing this section. 


Engineers can use the information in this publication 
to— 


1. Make soil and land-use studies that will aid in se- 
lecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Plan the construction of drainage and irrigation 
systems, farm ponds, diversions, and other soil and 
water conservation structures. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soils in selecting 
locations for highways, airports, pipelines, cables, 
and buildings and in planning detailed soil surveys 
at the selected locations. 

4, Locate sources of sand, gravel, topsoil, and other 
construction materials. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soi] mapping units and thus develop informa- 
tion that will be useful in designing and maintain- 
ing such structures. 

6. Supplement information from other sources and 
make engineering maps and reports. 

7. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to a specific area. 


Most of the information in this section is given in table 
3, “Engineering test data,” table 4, “Estimated engincer- 
ing properties of the soils,” and table 5, “Engineering in- 
terpretations of the soils,” 

With the use of the soil map for identification, the engi- 
neering data reported here can be useful for many pur- 
poses, It should be emphasized that they do not eliminate 
the need for sampling and testing at the site of specific 
engineering works involving heavy loads or excavations 
deeper than the depths of layers here reported. Even in 
these situations, the soil map is useful for planning more 
detailed field investigations and for suggesting the kinds 
of problems that can be expected. . 

Some of the terms used in this publication have special 
meanings in soil science that do not correspond with the 
meanings of the same terms in engineering. These terms 
are defined in the Glossary according to their meaning in 
soil science. For additional information about the soils, 
engineers may want to refer to “Descriptions of the Soils,” 
“Formation and Classification of the Soils,” and other 
sections of this publication. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


Two systems of soil classification are in general use by 
engineers. They are the system used by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2) 
and the Unified system used by the U.S. Army, Corps of 
Engineers (70). Estimated classifications of all the soils 
according to these two systems and that used by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture are shown in table 4. ; 

In the AASHIO system soil materials are classified in 
seven groups ranging from A-1 through A-7, Soils in the 
A-1 group are gravelly soils that have high bearing ca- 
pacity ; those in the A—7 group are clay soils that have low 
bearing capacity when wet. Within each group the relative 
engineering value of the soil material is indicated by a 
group index number ranging from 0 for the best. material 
to 20 for the poorest. The group index numbers are in 
parentheses and are shown only in the test data. 
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TABLE 3.—Eingineering 


{Tests performed by the State Highway Depariment of Georgia in cooperation with U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 


Georgia 
report 
Soil name and location Parent material ane 
-63- 
Ga-82- 
Dothan loamy sand: 
2,250 ft. N. of Reeves farmstead on | Unconsolidated 4-1 
Old Midville Road. (Ortho) marine sedi- 4-5 
ments. 4-7 
1.8 mi. NW. of Butts and 0.4 mi. | Unconsolidated 3-1 
W. of school. (Toward Cowarts marine sedi- 3-5 
loamy sand) ments. 3-7 
1,275 ft. E. of Mt. Carmel Church | Unconsolidated 5-2 
on Old River Road. (Toward Fu- marine sedi- 5-5 
quay loamy sand) ments. 5-6 
Troup sand: 
1,2 mi. S. of Four Points on Ga. ; Unconsolidated 1-2 
Hwy. No, 121. (Ortho) marine sedi- 1-3 
ments, 1-4 
2,660 ft. NW. of Ga. Hwy. No. 17 and | Unconsolidated 6-1 
760 ft. W. of Martin Grove Church. marine sedi- 6-2 
(Toward Fuquay loamy sand) ments. 6-4 


Moisture-density Volume change * 
ata ! 
Depth | Horizon} Maxi- Opti- Total 
mum mum j Shrink- | Swell | volume 
dry mois- age change 
density ture 

In. Lb. per Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 

cu. fl. 

0-7 Ap 115 9 0 0.7 0.7 
18-33 | B22t 110 14 3.2 18 5. 0 
44-55 | Ba2t 111 16 5.7 2.1 7.8 

0-4 | All 108 12 0 2.9 2.9 
18-26 | B2t 111 13 3.7 .2 3.9 
34-60 | B32t 119 12 2.4 2.6 5. 0 

2-12 | A21 116 10 wl 2.6 2.7 
20-31 | B2t 116 12 3.1 ray 3.8 
31-48 | B3it 116 12 2.9 3.8 6.5 

2-30 | A21 107 13 0 7.7 7.7 
30-54 | A22 104 6 0 2.3 2.3 
54-72 | Bt 113 14 1d 3 1.4 

0-8 Ap 111 10 0 41 4.1 

8-30 | A2 116. 9 0 3.8 3. 8 
43-52 | ITB2t 117 13 5. 4 16 7.0 


1 Based on method described in Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using 5.5-lb. Rammer and 12-in. Drop, AASHO Designation: 


T 99-57, Method A (2). 


2 Based on ‘‘A System of Soil Classification’ by W. F. Abercrombie; Proceedings, Highway Research Board, 1954 (1). 


3 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: 


T 88 (2). Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from results 


obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS), In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by 
the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 


In the Unified acien soil materials are classified as 
coarse ae (eight classes), fine grained (six classes) , 
and highly organic (one class). 


Soil Test Data 


To help in the evaluation of soils for structural purposes 
and to provide checks on estimated soil properties, samples 
of two extensive soil series, Troup and Dothan, were tested 
according to standard AASHO procedures. The results 
are shown in table 3. 

The samples tested were obtained from depths of less 
than 6 feet and do not represent materials at greater depth. 
Tests were made to determine moisture-density relations, 
volume change, grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index. 

The moisture-density data are obtained by mechanical 
compaction. If a soil material is compacted at progressively 
higher moisture content and the compaction effort re- 
mains constant, the density of the compacted material will 
increase until the optimum moisture content is reached. 
After the optimum moisture content is reached, the density 
of the material decreases with an increase in moisture con- 
tent. The data obtained from this test are important in 


earthwork because, as a rule, the soil material is most 
stable if it is compacted at optimum moisture content. 

Volume change indicates the amount of shrinking and 
swelling that can be expected with changes in moisture 
content, The shrink-swell potential depends on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Soils high in clay content have 
a high shrink-swell potential. Sands and other soils that 
contain a small amount of clay have a low shrink-swell po- 
tential, and silty clays and sandy clays a moderate one. 

Grain-size distribution was determined by mechanical 
analysis according to AASHO methods. The data show 
the relative proportions of the different size particles that 
make up the soil. 

The liquid limit and plasticity index show the effect of 
water on the consistence of soil material. As the addition of 
water changes a clayey or silty soil from a dry to a moist 
state the material changes from semisolid to plastic. As 
the moisture content further increases, the material 
changes from plastic to liquid. The plastic limit is the 
moisture content at which the material passes from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture con- 
tent at which the material passes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plasticity index is the numerical difference be- 
tween the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the 
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test data 
of Public Roads, in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 
Mechanical analysis 3 Classification 
Liquid Plas- 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— limit ae 
i index 
| . AASHO | Unified ‘ 
%-in. No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
(4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm) |(0.42 mm.)| (0.074 mm.) mm. mm, mm. mm, 
Pet. 
ee 100 97 72 13 10 7 4 2 5 NP 5 NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
100 96 90 72 39 38 36 33 31 40 21 | A-6(3) SC 
100 99 94 71 41 40 388 35 33 36 18 | A-6(3) 8C 
Bato 100 99 82 14 10 7 4 4 NP NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
et 100 99 90 40 39 38 36 34 21 1 | A-4(1) SM 
ne dose|betecatas® 100 75 24 24 24 22 21 27 15 | A-2-6(1) | SC 
100 98 97 80 14 11 9 6 3 NP NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
ulacateys 100 98 83 30 27 25 22 21 26 2 | A-2-4(0) | SM 
ewes 100 99 84 32 30 27 26 25 25 12 | A~2-6(0) | SC 
ates | sese eco 100 94 8 6 4 3 2 NP NP | A-38(0) SP-SM 
nee acon eee 100 94 7 5 4 2 1 NP NP | A-3(0) SP-SM 
ee aces dS bara 100 95 27 24 23 21 20 NP NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
BiUa sos peer secs tes 100 84 14 10 6 3 2 NP NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
ieeacen eee 100 81 20 14 10 6 4 NP NP | A-2-4(0) | SM 
Sete male ae S 100 84 35 30 26 25 24 24 12 | A-2-6(0) | SC 


2 millimeters in diameter, In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser 
than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis used in this table is not suit- 


able for use in naming textural classes of soil. 


* SCS and BPR have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within two points of A-line are to be given a borderline 


classification, such as SP-SM. 
5 NP= Nonplastic. 


range of moisture content within which the soil material 
is plastic. 


Estimated Engineering Properties of the Soils 


Table 4 contains estimates of some of the soil properties 
that affect structural practices. The properties recorded 
are those of the normal profile; variation from the re- 
corded values can be expected. 

The estimates are based on test data if available, on tests 
of soils in other counties, and on experience in the use of 
the soils in structural work. The depth to a seasonal high 
water table is based on field observations. 

Permeability is the rate, measured in inches per hour, 
at which water passes through undisturbed soil material. 
The rate of permeability is influenced by the texture and 
structure of the soil material. Soils classified as coarse 
grained in the Unified system or A—1 in the AASHO sys- 
tem have the highest rate of permeability; those classified 
as fine grained or A-7 in the AASHO system have the 
lowest rate. 

The available water capacity is the amount of water that 
soil material can hold available to plants when the mate- 


rial is wet to field capacity. Fine-textured soils, such as silt 
loam and silt, have the highest available water capacity. 
Soil reaction is the intensity of soil acidity or alkalinity 
expressed in pH value. The lower values indicate acidity, 
and the higher values, alkalinity. 
Shrink-swell potential is explained in the preceding sub- 
section on test data, 


Engineering Interpretations of the Soils 


In table 5 each soil is rated as a source of construction 
material, and features of each soil are given that indicate 
its suitability for specific engineering works. The informa- 
tion is based on test data in table 3, on estimated properties 
in table 4, and on the judgment of engineers who have had 
experience with the soils. 

Topsoil is used on slopes, road shoulders, and other 
areas that have been disturbed and need a vegetative cover 
to protect them from erosion. Generally, only the surface 
layer is used as topsoil. 

Sand is used in cement, bituminous mixtures, and other 
construction materials. The sands in Jenkins County are 
too poorly graded and, except for Kershaw sand, are too 
fine textured for construction material. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Ardilla(AQA)=2csccstoeen seco esse cere peek cee Coes 


Barth: (Boa) ecoeecscscet ee cicadet test lcodecasessc See 


Bibb.(Bwe)..c2cssece seed Sateen eee ete ele 
(For Wehadkee part of this mapping unit, see Wehad- 
kee series.) 


Bladen (Bls)i2setsesced. seo oesene che boned. s bee ee 


Carnegie (CnB2, CnC2)__-_-.---------- e+e 


Cowarts (CqB, CqB2, CqC, CqC2)__..-._...-_-_--_-_-------- 


Dothan (DaA, DaB, DaB2, DaC2)____-._------ + --- 


Diinbar: COMA) ease 256 sesh es odoe sk cce hae ck eked ee vce ded 


Esto (EuB2, EuC2, EuE2)__..-_------ eee 


Muquay: (Ph B) kes s es xa ie IO RL RT Rt 


Fuquay (FsA, FsB, FsC)_---..--.-------------- 2. eee eee 


Grady: (Gta) sosscceteseucos tes ces Josten tees 


Grady: (Gel)esi ences co atte teeees eb eae oe ke atest eek 


Kershaw (Kd): oi conse acd eect ein ee St Soe ee 


Local alluvial land (Lem) -__.--.---.---.-.-_-------.-.---- 


Meggett (M bajo. 200 a ee ee oe 


Norfolk (NhA, NhB, NhB2)_.---.------------------------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


TABLE 4.—Estimated engineering 


Classification 
Approximate Depth 
depth to from 
seasonal high surface 
water table USDA texture Unified 
In. In. 
15 0-13 | Loamy sand____-__----- SM 
13-23 | Sandy loam_-_.--------- 8M 
23-32 | Sandy clay loam_-_______ SM-SC 
32-65 | Sandy clay loam__.._.-- SM-SC, SC 
15 0-29 | Fine sand___.______-_-- SM-SP 
29-65 | Loamy sand__..-------- 8M 
0 0-4 | Sand__.__-_------------- SM 
4240: | (U) oo wecesceecoce tees (') 
0 0-7 | Fine sandy loam__._-___ SM, ML 
7-48 lsVeccr ee sceLsek Us Sok CH, CL 
48 0-5 | Loamy sand_.-_.--_.... SM 
5-19 | Sandy clay loam. ._.-___ SC 
19-50 | Sandy clay loam. -__.___ SM-SC 
48 0-6 | Loamy sand___----_---- SP-SM, SM 
6-21 | Sandy clay loam__-_.__-- SM-SC, SC 
21-30 | Sandy clay loam____.-_- SM-SC, SC 
30-60 | Coarse sandy clay loam__| SM-SC 
36 0-10 | Loamy sand_-__------.-- SM 
10-33 | Sandy clay loam_ SC, SM 
33-58 | Sandy clay loam.___~__- SC 
15 0-12 | Fine sandy loam. .__---- SM, ML 
12-24 | Fine sandy clay CL 
24-48 | Clay__.._....._--__-._- 
42 0-2 Loamy sand.-.--------- 
2-7 | Sandy loam__._._----_. SM 
7-12 | Sandy clay loam___..__- SM-SC 
12-24 | Sandy clay._._-_...--.- Sc, CL 
24-60 | Sandy clay loam-_._____- SM-SC 
48 0-27 | Loamy sand__--....-----| SM 
27-32 | Sandy loam._..._-.--_-. SM 
32-39 | Sandy clay loam. ...___- SM-SC, SC 
39-65 | Sandy clay loam_-_.--_--_- SM-SC, CL 
42 0-24 | Loamy sand_.__--_____- SM 
24-38 | Sandy clay loam__---_--- SC, SM 
38-65 | Sandy clay loam____.___- SM, 5C 
0 0-15 | Sandy loam___..___.---- SM 
15-29 | Sandy clay loam______-- sc 
29-50 | Sandy clay___-.--.----- SC, CL, ML-CL 
0 0-6 | Clay loam__.______-__-- 8C-CL 
6-19 | Sandy clay._.----..-_-- CL 
19-40 | Tine sandy clay_-._----- CL, ML-CL 
96 0-80 | Coarse sand_.__..------ SP 
0 0-12 | Loamy fine sand______-_- SP-SM 
12-42 | Fine sandy loam__----_- 
42-58 | Sandy clay loam______-- SM-8C 
0 0-3 Loams sss ctececccseccsc ML 
3-6 | Sandy clay._.---------- 8c, CL 
6-42") Clays Joss seeeee CH, CL 
72 0-6 | Loamy sand_____-_-_-_- 8M 
6-50 | Fine sandy clay to sc 


sandy clay loam. 


properties of the soils—Continued 


Classification— 


Continued 


AASHO 


A-4 
A-7 


A-2, A-1 
A-2, A-6, A-7 
A-2, A-6, A-7 


A-2 

A-2, A-4 
A-2, A-4 
A-2, A-4 


A-2 
A-2, A-6, A-4 
A-6, A-2 


Percentage passing sieve— 


JENKINS COUNTY, GEORGIA 


Permeability 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) (0.074 mm.) 
In. per hr, 
100 100 15-25 >6.3 
100 100 25-35 2. 0-6. 3 
100 100 25-45 0. 63-2, 0 
100 100 25-50 0. 2-1. 0 
100 100 10-20 2. 0-6. 3 
100 100 15-25 >6.3 
100 100 10-20 0. 63-2. 0 
() () () (1) 
100 100 35-55 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 65-80 <0. 2 
2 95-100 3 90-95 15-25 >6.3 
2 95-100 3 90-95 25-50 0. 63-2. 0 
2 95-100 3 90-95 30-50 0. 2-1.0 
100 100 10-20 >6.3 
100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 25-45 0. 2-1.0 
100 100 20-40 0. 2-1. 0: 
100 3 95-100 12-25 6.3 
2 95-100 3 90-95 30-45 0. 63-2. 0 
2 95-100 3 95-100 24-45 0. 2-1.0 
100 100 40-55 0. 63-2. 0 
100 S 100 50-60 0. 20-0. 63 
100 100 65-80 <0.2 
100 100 10-20 >6.3 
100 100 20-30 2. 0-6. 3 
100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 36-65 0. 2-0. 63 
100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 
2 95-100 3 90-95 15-25 >6.3 
2 95-100 3 90-95 80-45 2. 0-6. 3 
2 95-100 3 90-95 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 
2 95-100 3 90-95 36-55 0. 2-1.0 
100 100 10-20 >6.3 
100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 
2 95-100 3 95-100 25-45 0. 2-1. 0 
100 100 20-45 2. 0-6. 3 
100 100 35-45 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 45-75 0. 2-0. 63 
100 100 45-75 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 50-80 0. 2-0. 63 
100 100 60-80 0. 2-0. 63 
100° 100 3-10 >6.3 
100 100 10-25 2. 0-6. 3 
100 100 36-50 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 86-45 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 50-60 0. 63-2. 0 
100 100 36-55 0. 2-0. 63 
100 100 65-85 >0. 2 
100 100 15-25 >6.3 
100 100 30-45 0. 63-2. 0 


Available 
water 
capacity 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


(). 


Low. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Low. 

Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 
High. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


High. 
High. 
High. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Low. 
Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 4.—Estimated engineering 


Classification 
Approximate Depth 
Soil series and map symbols depth to from |. 
seasonal high surface 
water table USDA texture Unified 
In, In. 
Ocilla (OWA) se. ace seat has ee ee Sees cd 30 0-36 | Loamy sand-_-_-----_---- SP-SM, SP 
36-50 | Clay loam_____----.--_- sc 
50-65 | Clay_..---------------- CL-CH 
Orangeburg (OeB,O0eB2)._.-._--.--.-.----- eee ee 60 0-7 | Loamy sand_---------_- SP-SM, SP 
7-18 | Sandy loam...----_--__- SM-S8C, 8C 
18-60 | Sandy clay loam__...--__ 8M-SC, SC 
Plummer: (PeA)2.2co2c25 ec ae Ce ed edieed Sut s tl 0 0-45 | Sand._---------------_- SP-SM, SP 
45-55 | Sandy loam___-______--_- 8M 
Rains:(ROs) voces ocsens Seca tess e ees ets tod he 0 0-17 | Sandy loam._..--._____- SM 
17-50 | Sandy clay loam_.-_.-___ sC 
Sawyer (SfB,.SfC2)-. 2 e ee elo cee tcc ces 48 0-6 | Loamy sand.___---_----- SM 
6-11 | Sandy loam__--...-.-._- SM 
11-38 | Sandy clay.-_-_---____- SC, CL 
38-60 | Sandy clay loam__.____- SM-SC, SC 
Susquehanna (SpB2, SpC2)___----.------.--------------. 36 0-5 | Loamy sand._.________- 
5-7 | Sandy clay loam.._____-- SM-SC, SC 
7-50 | Clay__-.-----------_---- 
Tifton (TqA, TqB, TqB2, TqC2)__-_.--------------------- 48 0-14 | Loamy sand_.--.------- SM, SP-SM 
14-17 | Sandy loam-____--_- --| SM-SC, 8M 
17-37 | Sandy clay loam. _ _-) SM-8C, SC, CL 
37-65 | Sandy clay loam. ___--_- SC, 
Trotip (128, 12D) So scesece sete ace coe See ee Les 72 0-54 | Sand____--------------- SP-SM, 8M 
54-72 | Sandy clay loam_---___-_- 8M, SC 
Wehadkeew os 22 Su sae cee Se ed ce eso tones be 0 0-11 | Fine sandy loam.-_-_...-- SM, ML 
(Wehadkee part of Bibb-Wehadkee complex) 11-38 } Sandy clay loam____--__- 8C, CL 
38-44 | Sandy clay___.---_---.- CL 
44-50 | Sandy loam__._-_.---..-- SM 
1 Estimates were not made; properties of soil materials are variable. 
2 Tron pebbles retained on No. 4 sieve. 
TABLE 5.—Engineering 
Suitability as a source of— Soil features affecting— 
Farm ponds 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Sand Road fill Highway location 
Reservoir area 
Ardilla (AqA).------------- Fair to poor.-_| Poor____._._- Good___----- Somewhat poor drainage; Moderately slow 
upland level topography; low seepage; terrace 
position; water table at and low upland 
a depth of 1.2 to 2.5 feet positions. 
for 2 to 6 months. 
Barth (BgA).----.--------- PoOrsessee ce Poor..------- Good__.----- Water table at a depth of 1.2 Excessive seepage; 
to 2.5 feet for 2 to 6 months. terrace and low 
upland positions. 


properties of the soils—-Continued 
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Classification— Percentage passing sieve— 
Continued Available 
= Permeability water Reaction Shrink-swell 
capacity potential 
AASHO No, 4 No. 10 No. 200 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) (0.074 mm.) 
In, per hr. In. per in, of soil pH value 
A-3 100 100 15-25 6.3 0. 08 4, 5-5.0 | Low. 
A-4, A-6 100 100 36-50 0. 68-2. 0 12 4.5-5.0 | Moderate. 
A-6, A-7 100 100 55-80 >0.2 215 4, 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
A-2 100 100 10-20 >6.3 . 08 5.1-5.5 | Low 
A-2, A-4 100 100 30-45 6. 3-2.0 .12 5.1-5.5 | Low 
A-2, A~4 100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 14 5. 1-5.5 | Low. 
A-2, A-3 100 100 5-20 >6.3 . 05 4,5-5.0 | Low 
A-4 100 100 36-50 0. 63-2. 0 215 4.5-5.0 | Low 
A-2 100 100 15-25 2. 0-6.3 12 4.5-5.0 | Low 
A-2, A-6 100 100 26-50 0. 63-2. 0 14 4. 5-5.0 | Low 
A-2 100 100 10-20 >6.3 . 08 4. 5-5. 8 | Low 
A-4 100 100 36-45 2.0-6.3 -10 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
A-4, A-6 100 100 40-65 0. 2-1.0 14 4.5-5.0 | High. 
A-4 100 100 36-50 0. 63-2, 0 14 4, 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
A-2 100 100 20-30 >6.3 . 08 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 35-40 0. 63-2. 0 14 4. 5~5.0 | Moderate. 
A-7 100 100 70-90 <0. 2 16 4. 5-5.0 | High. 
A-2 2 95-100 3 90-95 15-20 >6.3 09 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
A-2 2 95-100 3 90-95 20-35 2..0-6. 3 14 §.1-5.5 | Low. 
A-4, A-6 2 95-100 8 90-95 86-55 0. 63-2. 0 15 5.1-5.5 | Moderate. 
A-6 2 95-100 3 90-95 36-55 0.2-1.0 .12 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate. 
A-3, A-2 100 100 5-15 >6.3 . 05 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
A-2 100 100 20-35 >6.3 14 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
A-2, A-4 100 100 25-55 2-6. 3 .12 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
A~4, A-6, A-2 100 100 25-55 0. 2-0. 63 .17 4.5-5.0 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 50-65 0. 2-0. 63 20 4.5-5.0 | Moderate. 
A-4, A-2 100 100 25-45 0. 63-2. 0 .12 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
3 Tron pebbles retained on No. 10 sieve. 
anterpretations of the soils 
Soil features affecting—Continued 
Farm ponds—Con. Trrigation Agricultural drainage Water disposal systems 
Waterways 
Embankment Sprinkler Irrigation pits Open drains Tile drains Terraces and con- 
irrigation anes 
outlets 


to 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderately good 
compactibility ; low 


moderate shrink- 


swell potential. 


Low strength and 
stability; fair 
compactibility. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
to low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; low 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
suitable for 


Moderate permea- | Not required__ 
bility ; suitable 


for drains 


stability of side 
slopes. 


Water-bearing 


open 
drainage. 


Low stability 


strata within of side 
reach; low slopes; 
strength and suitable for 
stability. open 
drainage. 


spaced 90 feet 
or more apart. 


Rapid permea- 
bility; low 
stability of side 
slopes; suitable 
for drains 
spaced 90 feet 
or more apart. 


Not required_. 


Not required. 


Not required. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Soil series and map symbols 


Bibb (Bwc) 
(For Wehadkee part of 
Bwe, see Wehadkee 
series). 


Bladen (Bls)-.------------- 


Carnegie (CnB2, CnC2)___-- 


Cowarts (CqB, CqB2, CqC, 
CqC2). 


Dothan (DaA, DaB, DaB2, 
DaC2). 


Dunbar (DmA)--.---------- 


Esto (EuB2, EuC2, EuE2).-- 


Fuquay (FhB, FsA, FsB, 
Pec). ( 


Suitability as a source of— 


Topsoil 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


to poor... 


to poor... 


Sand 


Unsuitable_-_- 


Ro 


ad fill 


TABLE 5.—Engineering 


Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Water table at a depth of 0 to 
1.2 feet for 2 to 6 months; 
flooded for 7 days to 1 
month more than once each 
year. 


Water table at a depth of less 
than 1.4 feet for more than 
2 months; flooded for 1 to 6 
months. 


Good drainage; sloping topog- 
raphy; upland position. 


Good drainage; sloping topog- 
raphy; upland position. 


Level to gentle slopes; good 
drainage; upland position; 
moderately erodible slopes; 
moderate strength and 
stability. 


Somewhat poor drainage; water 


table at a depth of 1.2 to 2.5 
feet for 2 to 6 months; mod- 
erate stability and strength. 


Good drainage; sloping topog- 
raphy; upland position; mod- 
erately high stability; 
erodibility. 


Good drainage; very gently 
sloping topography; upland 
position; moderately high 
strength and stability. 


Excessive seepage; 
stratified. 


Slow seepage.__----- 


Slow seepage; sloping 
topography; up- 
land position. 


Moderately slow 
seepage; sloping 
topography; up- 
land position. 


Moderately slow 
seepage; moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


Slow seepage; level 
topography; ter- 
race position. 


Not applicable-_ _---- 


Moderately slow 
seepage in subsoil; 
very gently 
sloping topog- 
raphy; upland 
position. 


interpretations of the soils—Continued 


Farm ponds—Con, 


Embankment 


Low to moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderately high sta- 


bility; good com- 
pactibility; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate strength 


and stability; good 
compactibility; low 


shrink-swell po- 
tential. 


Moderate strength 


and stability; good 
compactibility; low 


shrink-swell po- 
tential. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; fair 
to good compacti- 


bility; high shrink- 


swell potential. 


Good strength and 
stability; good to 


fair compactibility; 


high shrink-swell 
potential, 


Good strength and 
stability; good 
compactibility. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Irrigation 


Sprinkler 
irrigation 


Agricultural drainage 


Water disposal systems 


Trrigation pits 


Open drains 


Not suitable for 
cultivation, 


Slow intake rate; 
high water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
to low water- 
holding ca- 
pacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderately 
low water- 
holding ca- 
pacity. 


Moderately high 
intake rate; 
moderate water- 
holding ca- 
pacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderately 
high water- 
holding ca- 
pacity. 


Not advisable; 
slow intake 
rate. 


Moderately high 
intake rate; 
moderately low 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Low to moderate 
strength and 
stability; 
flooding. 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; plastic 
material below 
a depth of 0.5 
feet; difficult to 
excavate. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth for 
development. 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; mod- 
erate strength 
and stability. 


Watcr-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth for 
development. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth for 
development. 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Slow 
permea- 
bility ; 
suitable for 
shallow 
drainage 
and bed- 
ding. 


Not required 


Not required _ 


Not required. 


Moderate 
strength 
and sta- 
bility; suit- 
able for open 
drainage. 


Not required__ 


Not required_- 


Tile drains 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Slow permeability; 
tile not 
advisable. 


Not required ___ 


Not required = ___ 


Not required 


Slow permeability; 
suitable for 
drains spaced 
70 feet. or more 
apart. 


Not required_____- 


Not required._.__- 


Terraces 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Not required_. 


Medium to 
rapid run- 
off; erodi- 
bility. 


Sloping to- 
pography; 
upland 
position; 
medium to 
rapid run- 
off; erodi- 
bility. 


Slow to mod- 
erate run- 
off. 


Not required. 


Sloping 
topog- 
raphy; 
upland 
position ; 
medium to 
rapid 
runoff; 
erodibility. 


Very gently 
sloping 
topog- 
raphy; 
slow 
runoff; 
erodibility. 


Waterways 
and con- 
structed 

outlets 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Not required. 


Medium to 
rapid run- 
off; erodi- 
bility. 


Medium to 
rapid run- 
off; high 
erodibility. 


Slow to mod- 
erate run- 
off; erodi- 
bility. 


Not required. 


Medium to 
rapid 
runoff ; 
erodibility. 


Slow runoff; 
erodibility. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 5.—LEngineering 


Suitability as a source of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Soil series and map symbols 


Topsoil Sand 


Road fill Highway location 


Grady (Gra) .-----.-------- Unsuitable. __- 


Grady (Gcl)--------------- Unsuitable ___ 


Kershaw (KdC)-_----------- 


Local alluvial land (Lcm)_---]| Good___----- 


Meggett (Mba)_-_---------- Unsuitable____} Unsuitable. _ 


Poor drainage; level to slightly 
depressional topography ; 
water table near the surface 
for 1 to 2 months. 


Very poor drainage; depres- 
sional topography; water 
table at or near the surface 
for 2 to 6 months. 


Excessive drainage; gently 
sloping topography; upland 
position; low stability. 


Moderately good drainage; in 
shallow depressions and 
along drainageways; water 
table at a depth of 1.2 to 
2.5 feet for 1 to 2 months. 


Very poor drainage; level 
topography; flooded 
more than once each 
year for 1 to 6 months; 
water table at a depth of 
0 to 15 inches for more than 
6 months. 


Unsuitable-.__- 


Good drainage; level to gently 
sloping topography; slight 
to moderate erodibility on 
slopes; high strength and 
stability. 


Water table at a depth of 2.5 


to 5.0 feet 2 to 6 months 
each year. 


Good drainage; gently sloping 


topography; upland position; 
moderately high strength and 


stability; unstable slopes. 


Poor drainage; level topog- 
raphy; low upland position; 


water table at a depth of 0 to 
1.3 feet more than 2 months. 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Slow permeability; 
slow seepage; © 
depressional 
topography; up- 
land position. 


Very slow perme- 
ability; depres- 
sional topography ; 
upland position. 


Excessive seepage; 
gently sloping 
topography ; 
upland position. 


Moderately slow 
seepage; in 
shallow depres- 
sions and along 
drainageways. 


Soil material 
variable. 


Moderate seepage. - - 


Excessive seepage; 
low upland 
positions. 


Gently sloping to- 
pography; upland 
position; moder- 
ately slow seepage. 


Excessive seepage; 
low upland 
position. 


interpretations of the soils—Continued 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Poor compactibility; 
low strength and 
stability. 


High strength and 
stability; low 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Variable soil material; 
poor strength and 
stability; high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Good strength and 
stability; good 
compactibility. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; fair 
compactibility. 


Moderately high 
strength an 
stability; good 
compactibility. 


Low strength and 
stability; poor 
compactibility. 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Moderate intake 
rate; high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Not suitable for 
cultivation, 


Moderate to rapid 
intake rate; 
moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Rapid intake 
rate; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderately high 
intake rate; 
moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Not required_..... 


Not applicable_-_- 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth. 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; low 


stability of side 


slopes. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth. 


Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; low 
strength and 
stability; 
flowing sand. 


Not required_. 


Suitable for 
open drain- 
age and 
bedding. 


Not suitable 
for culti- 
vation. 


Not required. 


Low stability 
of side 
slopes; 
suitable 
for open 
drainage 
and bed- 
ding. 


Not required__ 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Not required. __--- 


Moderate perme- 
ability; suitable 
for drains 
spaced 90 feet 
or more apart. 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Not required_...-- 


Moderate perme- 
ability; low 
stability of side 
slopes; suitable 
for drains 
spaced 90 feet 
or more apart, 


Not required__.._- 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Not suitable 
for culti- 
vation, 


Not required__ 


Not suitable 
for culti- 
vation. 


Smooth 
slopes; 
slight to 
moderate 
erodibility. 


Not required_ 


Medium 
Tunoff; 
erodibility. 


Not required... 


Farm ponds—Con. Irrigation Agricultural drainage Water disposal systems 
Waterways 
Embankment Sprinkler Irrigation pits Open drains Tile drains Terraces and con- 
irrigation structed 
outlets 
Good strength and Not required__.__. Water-bearing Slow perme- Not advisable__-_-_- Not required__| Not required. 
stability ; moder- strata within ability; 
ately poor com- reach. suitable for 
pactibility; moder- shallow 
ate shrink-swell drainage 
potential. and 
bedding. 
Poor to moderatel Not required_____- Water-bearing Very slow Not advisable.-.-- Not required__| Not required. 
poor emma stibiliey ; strata within perme- 
high shrink-swell reach. ability; 
potential. suitable for 
shallow 
drainage 
an 
bedding. 


Not suitable 
for culti- 
vation. 


Ponded to 
slow runoff. 


Not suitable 
for culti- 
vation. 


Slow to medi- 
um runoff; 
slight to 
moderate 
erodibility. 


Not required. 


Medium 
runoff ; 
erodibility. 


Not required. 
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TABLE 5.—Hngineering 


Suitability as a source of—~ Soil features affecting— 
Farm ponds 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Sand Road fill Highway location 
Reservoir area, 

Rains (Ros). .~------------- Fair--_------ Poor__------- Fair___------ Poor drainage; in intermittent Moderate seepage; 
drainageways and on level stratified; lenses of 
stream terraces; water table sandy material. 
at a depth of 0 and 1.2 feet 
for 2 to 6 months; floods for 
2 to 30 days more than once 
a year. 

Sawyer (SfB, SfC2)__--.---- Baines eee Poor.-------- Fair to good. .} Moderately good drainage; high | Slow seepage; 
shrink-swell potential. gently sloping 

topography; up- 
land position. 

Susquehanna ($pB2, SpC2)__| Poor._.-_---- Poor___-_---- Poor__------- Somewhat poor drainage; Slow seepage; 
sloping topography; upland sloping topog- 
position; erodible slopes; raphy; upland 
seepage; plastic below a position. 
depth of 7 inches; weathered 
sandstone below a depth of 
2.5 to 3.5 feet. 

Tifton (TqA, TqB, Tq82, Good..--.--- Pootss.teavs< Fair. .------- Good drainage; level to gently Slow seepage; level to 

TqC2). sloping topography; upland gently sloping 
position; moderately crodible topography; up- 
slopes; moderate permeabil- land position. 
ity; high strength and 
stability. 

Troup (TzB, TzD)---------- Poor_____---- Good... _----- 1) ee Good drainage; level to sloping | Excessive seepage; 
topography; upland position; level to sloping 
rapid permeability; low topography; up- 
stability. land position. 

Wehadkee__...------------ POOF ene sheet Poor____----- Poors 240 32 Water table at a depth of 0 to | Excessive seepage; 

(Wehadkee part of 1,2 feet for 2 to 6 months; stratified. 
Bibb- Wehadkee flooded for 7 days to 1 
complex) month more than once each 
year. 


Soils are rated as a source of road fill on the basis of 
plasticity, moisture content, compaction characteristics, 
and erodibility. Highly plastic clay and loose sand are un- 
suitable because they are difficult to compact. __ 

Highway location is affected by a seasonally high water 
table, flooding, seepage, plasticity, erodibility, instability, 
and depth to bedrock. 

In the construction of farm ponds, the rate of permea- 
bility is important in the reservoir area. Slow or moder- 
ately slow permeability is desirable. Strength, stability, 
compaction characteristics, and permeability are impor- 
tant features in the embankment material. If core walls are 
used, stability is more important than permeability in the 
development of side slopes. In the center section of an 
embankment, material that is moderately to slowly per- 


meable and easy to compact is desirable. Material that has 
a high shrink-swell potential is undesirable. 

Irrigation is affected by permeability, water-holding 
capacity, and erodibility. Soils that have moderate perme- 
ability and moderate to high water-holding capacity and 
are not subject to erosion are suited to irrigation. 

Irrigation pits are rectangular, shallow reservoirs that 
store water and have adequate recharge capacity. They 
are excavated into the water-bearing strata, which are nor- 
mally at a depth of 10 to 18 feet. The depth to these strata 
and an estimate of the recharge capacity ought to be 
determined before excavation. 

In the column “Agricultural drainage,” the suitability 
of the soils for open drains and tile drains is indicated. 

Under the heading “Water disposal systems” the soil 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds—Con. Irrigation 


Embankment Sprinkler 


irrigation 


Irrigation pits 


Moderate strength 
and stability; fair 
compactibility. 


Not required_-_--_- Water-bearing 
strata within 
reach; moderate 
strength and 


stability. 


Moderate strength Moderate intake Waiter-bearing 


and stability; 
erodible on slopes; 
fair compactibility; 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Poor compactibility; 
low strength and 
stability; high 


rate; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Not advisable; 
slow intake 
rate. 


strata at too 
great depth for 
development. 


Not required___..- 


shrink-swell 
potential. 


High strength and 
stability; good 
compactibility; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential, 


Moderate intake 
rate; Moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Water-bearing 
strata at too 
great depth for 
development. 


Low strength and 
stability; poor 
compactibility. 


Not advisable; 
rapid intake 
rate. 


Not advisable_____ 


Not suitable for 
cultivation. 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta-~ 
bility; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Low to moderate 
strength and 
stability; 
flooding. 


Agricultural drainage Water disposal systems 
Waterways 
Open drains Tile drains Terraces and con- 
structed 
outlets 

Moderate Moderate permea- | Not appli- Not appli- 

strength bility; depth to cable. cable, 
and stabil- firm material 

ity; suit- more than 20 

able for inches; suitable 

open for drains 

drainage spaced 70 feet 

and bed- or more apart. 

ding. 

Not required.) Not required__--.- Medium to Medium to 
rapid rapid 
runoff; runoff ; 
erodibility. erodibility. 

Not required_.| Not applicable____| Not advisable_| Medium to 

rapid run- 
off; erodi- 
bility. 


Not required_.| Not required__.__.. Medium run- | Runoff; erod- 
off ; erodi- ibility. 
bility. 

Not required__| Not required_____- Not advisable_} Not advisable. 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Not suitable for 
cultivation, 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


Not suitable 
for cultiva- 
tion. 


features that affect the construction of terraces, water- 
ways, vegetated outlets, and field roads are listed. 


Use of the Soils in Community 
Development 


In table 6 the soils of the county are rated according to 
their limitations as sites for residences, septic tank filter 
fields, recreational facilities, structures for light industry, 
and trafficways. The ratings are estimated. They do not 
take the place of onsite investigations, nor do they con- 
stitute recommendations for the use of the soils. 

The limitations are rated as slight, moderate, or severe 


and are determined by texture, permeability, drainage, 
slope, depth to bedrock, depth to water table, droughtiness, 
and other features that affect the usefulness of a soil for a 
specific purpose. The limitations are slight if they are 
few and are easily overcome. They are moderate if only 
ordinary planning and management are required to over- 
come them. They are severe if more than ordinary planning 
and management are required, If the limitations are slight, 
only the rating is given. If they are moderate or severe, the 
specific limitations are given as well as the degree, 
Residences referred to in table 6 are dwellings of three 
stories or less. Shrink-swell potential, depth to water table, 
hazard of flooding, slope, and depth to bedrock are the 
main features that determine the degree of limitation. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Agailles AGG! oc oled oot a ete 


series.) 


Bladen: Blstss2s2cceteusesthessceeeoccee 
Carnegie: 


BBs coma Sith ys teas keene 


Cowarts: 
CGB, CQB2 tetas So sedess coesee ese sa: 


CqC; CaC 2s ec ccsb ot toebees oda cece! 


Dothan: 
DaA, DaB, DaB2__-_-__-_------------- 


Esto: 
EuB2sEuC2o.  Vecen ete ese esta den se 


Fuquay: 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—Degree of limitation of the 


Residences 


Moderate: seasonal high water table; 
flooding in some areas. 

Moderate: flooding in some areas....___-- 

Severe: flooding; high water table________ 

Severe: flooding; high water table; high 


shrink-swell potential. 


Severe: seasonal high water table; flood- 
ing in some areas; high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate: high shrink-swell potential ____ 
Severe: 8 to 17 percent slopes 

Slight. oc. suoebestacleceese sue el Ae LS 
Slightics2toh cet /it ss eit at nose pcar A 
Slighte:.2.2554 ode ito stccttoceeeeteee 
Severe: flooding; high water table; high 


shrink-swell potential. 


Septic tank filter fields 


Severe: seasonal high water table; flood- 
ing in some areas; percolation slower than 
75 minutes per inch. 


Moderate: flooding in some areas; seasonal 
high water table. 
Severe: flooding; high water table________ 


Severe: flooding; high water table; per- 
colation slower than 75 minutes per inch. 


Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Slight) “263272 ooh. v.- etwas Shed coe eee 

Slights2-. joe nes ese seeeeceeaeduecoeees 

Severe: seasonal high water table; flood- 


ing in some areas; percolation slower than 
75 minutes per inch. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; perco- 
lation slower than 75 minutes per inch. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; perco- 
lation slower than 75 minutes per inch. 


Moderate: 
per inch. 


percolation 45 to 75 minutes 


Severe: flooding; high water table; percola- 
tion slower than 75 minutes per inch. 


soils for community development 
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Recreational facilities 


table; fair trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Moderate: 
slopes. 


slopes. 


Moderate: 
slopes. 


5 to 8 percent 


Moderate: seasonal high water 
table; fair trafficability. 


Moderate: fair trafficability; 
high erodibility. 


Severe: 8 to 17 percent slopes; 
fair trafficability. 


Slight 3.24 a See es bel Soe 
Moderate: 5 to 8 percent 

slopes. 
Blights.2 020s Soe o ets el 
Severe: flooding; high water 


table; poor trafficability, 


table; fair trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Slightucco ccc ee es 
Shight.2 Jos. 2022s tae So 
Slightis. o- sou Matec ede 
Slightu.c22 2.0205 .ee Stoo oe! 
Slight: 22.2222 .27s shee oes 
Slightic-.2sccc.ee Eee 
Moderate: seasonal high 

water table; fair 

trafficability. 
Moderate: fair trafficability____ 
Moderate: 8 to 17 percent 


slopes; fair trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


swell potential in lower part 
of subsoil; seasonal high 
water table; flooding in some 
areas. 


Moderate: 
areas, 


flooding in some 


Severe: 
table. 


flooding; high water 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; high shrink-swell po- 
tential; high corrosion po- 
tential. 


Moderate: moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate: moderate shrink- 
swell potential; 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, 


Moderate: moderate shrink- 
swell potential; 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Slightiosseucstcscuisece lessee 

Moderate: 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Severe: high shrink-swell po- 


tential; seasonal high water 
table; flooding in some areas. 


Moderate: 
potential. 


high shrink-swell 


Severe: 8 to 17 percent 


slopes. 


Moderate: 
slopes. 


5 to 8 percent, 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; high shrink-swell po- 
tential; high corrosion poten- 
tial, 


Structures for light industry Traffieways 
Campsites and intensive play Picnie grounds 
areas 
Moderate: seasonal high water | Moderate: seasonal high water | Moderate: moderate shrink- Moderate: seasonal high 


water table; fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Moderate: high water table; 
flooding in some places. 


Severe: high water table; 
flooding; poor traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Severe: poor traffic-support- 
ing capacity; flooding; high 
water table, 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Moderate: seasonal high 


water table; fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Severe: poor traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Severe: poor traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Slight. 

Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: poor traffic-sup- 
porting capacity; flooding; 
high water table. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Residences 


TABLE 6.—Degree of limitation of the 


Septic tank filter fields 


Kershaw? Kd Cow weccdenecen ieee cesecen 


Local alluvial land: Lem_...2------------- 


Meggett: Mba..------------------------ 
Norfolk: NhA, NhB, NhB2_._.--------.-- 
Osila. On AoesaeGest sue wsdeeke li ewe 


Orangeburg: OeB, OeB2_..-_.---.-------- 


Plummer: PeA....-.----.---------4----- 


SpB2_22eisete secs Aes ite tease 


Tifton: 


Wehadkee~ 2.52222 no sbodete seeseseen es 
(Wehadkee part of Bibb-Wehadkee 
complex) 


Moderate: low available water capacity __- 


Moderate: seasonal high water 


table; 
flooding in some areas. 


Severe: seasonal high water table; flood- 
ing. 


Slight. _--.0--2 22 eee eee 
Moderate: seasonal high water table___--- 
Blight? cision echt 
Severe: flooding; high water table_...-.-- 
Severe: flooding; high water table______-_- 
Severe: high shrink-swell potential_______ 
Severe: high shrink-swell potential. __-_--- 
Severe: high shrink-swell potential _ _-_-_- 
Severe: high shrink-swell potential___---- 
Sliphts.. 2082 see le eee ene at ee eeceis 
Slightsc2s2 ots s seeker esis case 
Moderate: Jow available water capacity- -- 
Severe: flooding; high water table__-_--_- 


Moderate: low available water capacity; 
nearby water supply may be contaminated. 


Severe: seasonal high water table; flood- 
ing in some areas; percolation slower 
than 75 minutes per inch. 


Severe: seasona high water table; flood- 
ing. 
Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 

per inch. 


Moderate: seasonal high water table-_---- 


Severe: flooding; high water table___...-. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; per- 
colation 45 to 75 minutes per inch. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; per- 
colation 45 to 75 minutes per inch. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; per- 
colation slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 


Severe: high shrink-swell potential; per- 
colation slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 


Moderate: 
per inch. 


percolation 45 to 75 minutes 


Moderate: percolation 45 to 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Moderate: low available water capacity; 
nearby water supply may be con- 
taminated. 


Severe: flooding; high water table_......- 
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Recreational facilities 


Campsites and intensive play 
areas 


Moderate: 2 to 12 percent 
slopes; fair trafficability. 


Moderate: seasonal high water 
table; fair trafficability. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: fair trafficability; 
seasonal high water table. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Moderate: fair traffieability —_ _- 


Moderate: 


5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Moderate: moderate erodibil- 
ity; fair trafficability. 


Moderate: 


5 to 8 percent 
slopes, 


Slights.o ooo esse cece el ca dake 

Moderate: 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, 

Moderate: 2 to 12 percent 


slopes; fair trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Picnic grounds 


Moderate: 


Moderate: seasonal high water 


table; fair trafficability. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 

Slight: 22-cecClescegesete ke 

Moderate: fair trafficability; 
seasonal high water table. 

Slight: 3 eee AR ee 

Severe: flooding; high water 


table; poor trafficability. 


Severe: flooding; high water 
table; poor trafficability. 


Moderate: fair trafficability ___ 
Moderate: fair trafficability _. _ 
Moderate: moderate erodibil- 


ity; fair trafficability. 


Moderate: moderate erodibil- 
ity; fair trafficability. 


Dlightwosesasd fe eels s Neel BL 
Slightoss gocceeetewents goul ce 
Moderate: fair trafficability — __ 
Severe: flooding; high water 


table; poor trafficability. 


fair trafficability__.. 


Structures for light industry Traffieways 
Moderate: 2 to 12 percent Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 

slopes. porting capacity. 
Moderate: moderate shrink- Moderate: seasonal high 


swell potential; seasonal high 
water table; flooding in some 
areas, 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: 


seasonal high water 
table. 


Severe: 
table. 


flooding; high water 


Severe: 


flooding; high water 
table. 


Severe: high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe: high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe: high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe: high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate: 
slopes. 


5 to 8 percent 


Moderate: 
slopes. 


2 to 12 percent 


Severe: 
table. 


flooding; high water 


water table; fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 


Slight. 


Slight, 


Severe: high water table; 
flooding; poor traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Severe: high water table; 
flooding; poor traffic-sup- 
porting capacity, 


Severe: poor traffic-support- 
ing capacity; moderate 
erodibility. 


Severe: poor traffie-support- 
ing capacity; severe 
erodibility. 


Severe: poor traffie-support- 
ing capacity; very severe 
erodibility. 


Severe: poor traffie-support- 
ing capacity; very severe 
erodibility. 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Severe: high water table; 
flooding; poor traffic- 
supporting capacity. 
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Limitations for use as septic tank filter fields depend on 
percolation rate, depth to water table, hazard of flooding, 
slope, and depth to bedrock. 

Campsites, intensive play areas, and picnic grounds are 
the three kinds of recreational facilities considered in 
table 6. 

Campsites are areas used for tent camping and related 
outdoor activities for at least one week. Septic tank filter 
fields are not required. Generally a site of not more than 
% acres is required, and little preparation is necessary. 
Hazard of flooding, depth to water table, trafficability, 
slope, and erodibility determine the degree of limitation. 

Playgrounds, baseball diamonds, and tennis courts are 
examples of intensive play areas. They are subject to much 
foot traffic and generally require a nearly level, firm surface 
and good drainage. Also, they should be free of rock and 
rock outcrop. Slope, trafficability, and erodibility are 
considered in the rating of soils for this purpose. 

The properties that are important for picnic grounds are 
slope, trafficability, and erosion hazard. Depth to water 
table and hazard of flooding are also important, but they 
determine trafficability and are not rated separately. 
Trafficability refers to the ease with which people can move 
about over the soil on foot, on horseback, or in small 
vehicles, such as motorbikes and golf carts. 

Structures for light industry are buildings of not more 
than three stories used for stores, offices, and small indus- 
tries. It is assumed that public sewage systems are avail- 
able. The properties that determine the degree of limitation 
are slope, depth to water table, hazard of flooding, and 
shrink-swell potential. 

Trafficways' are low-cost roads and residential streets. 
The construction involves limited cut and fill and limited 
preparation of subgrade. Slope, depth to bedrock, depth to 
water table, hazard of flooding, erodibility, and traffic- 
supporting capacity are the soil properties that affect con- 
struction of traficways. Traffic-supporting capacity is the 
ability of the undisturbed soil to support moving loads. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


In this section the soil-forming factors are discussed, 
the current system of classification is explained, and the 
soils are classified in categories above the series level. 


Formation of the Soils 


Soils are formed by. the process of climate, topography, 
and living organisms acting upon parent material over a 
period of time. The characteristics of 'a soil at a given 
point are determined by (1) the physical and mineral- 
ogical composition of the parent material, (2) the climate 
under which the soil material accumulates and exists after 
accumulation, (8) the topography, which influences 
natural drainage, (4) the plants and animals that live 
in and on the soil, and (5) the length of time these proc- 
esses act upon the soil material. 

The relative importance of each soil-forming factor 
differs from place to place. In some places parent material 
is the dominant factor. For example, quartz sand is highly 
resistant to weathering, and soils that form in it commonly 
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have faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, however, a 
distinct profile can be formed under certain types of vege- 
tation if the topography is low and flat and the water table 
is high. 


Climate 


The climate of Jenkins County is warm and humid. 
Summers are long and hot, and winters are mild. Because 
rainfall is abundant, many of the soils are moist or are 
saturated during much of the year. In this kind of climate, 
the decay of minerals, the dissolution of bases, and the 
translocation of clay are accelerated. Iron oxidizes and 
organic matter decays rapidly in soils that have good 
drainage. Soils that have rapid permeability are highly 
leached by the water that moves through them. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the disintegrated and partly 
weathered rock from which a soil develops. It largely 
determines the chemical and mineralogical composition of 
a soil. In Jenkins County, the parent material of most of 
the soils is unconsolidated, fragmentary rock material that 
has been transported by water, The material varies in 
texture from coarse sand to clay. 

According to the Geologic Map of Georgia (4), the soils 
of Jenkins County formed on three different kinds of 
marine terrace deposits and on stream alluvium and un- 
differentiated terrace deposits. Terraces are on the Haw- 
thorn, Cooper Marl, and Barnwell formations, each of 
which has a mantle of Pleistocene sand ranging from a few 
inches to several feet in thickness. These formations are 
discussed in the subsection “Geology, Physiography, and 
Drainage.” 


Plants and animals 


The kind and number of plants and animals that live 
on and in the soil are determined largely by the parent 
material, topography, climate, and time. In this county 
mixed stands of pine and hardwoods originally covered 
the uplands. Cypress, gum, and poplar grew on the flood 
plains. Many of the trees had roots that penetrated deeply 
and reached the nutrients in the lower part of the soil. 
These trees shed their leaves annually. Through the fallen 
leaves, the trees transferred nutrients from the lower part 
of the soil to the upper part and partly restored the nutri- 
ents that were removed by the leaching action of perco- 
lating water. 

Decaying leaves, twigs, roots, and whole plants add 
much organic matter to the upper part of the soil where 
micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of life act 
upon them. Occasional wildfires and uncontrolled burning 
on uplands have reduced the organic matter in the surface 
layer of the soil. 

Man, too, changes the direction and rate of soil de- 
velopment by clearing the forests, cultivating the soils, and 
introducing new kinds of plants, Few results from these 
activities can yet be seen, but studies indicate that organic 
matter in soil is sharply reduced and soil structure, tilth, 
and other characteristics are altered when soil is cultivated. 


Topography 
Topography affects drainage, temperature, and plant 


cover and thereby influences soil formation. The topog- 
raphy of Jenkins County ranges from level to steep. The 
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elevation ranges from 120 feet near Scarboro to 350 feet 
at Habersham Church. 

The flood plains along the Ogeechee River and other 
streams are level and very poorly drained. The water table 
is ata depth of only a few inches for long periods. These 
areas are also frequently flooded and covered with fresh 
deposits of sediments. Thus, the soils on flood plains have 
little or no horizon differentiation. 

The terraces are level or nearly level. They are higher 
than the flood plains and are infrequently flooded. The 
water table is at a depth of less than 30 inches for long 
periods. Because of the high water table and the slow sur- 
face runoff, the horizon development is not so advanced 
in soils on terraces as in the well-drained soils on uplands. 
Im addition, soils on terraces generally have a fine-textured 
subsoil that restricts the movement of air and water and 
the penertation of roots and thus slows horizon develop- 
ment. 

Most of the county is made up of nearly level to slop- 
ing uplands. The soils are well drained or excessively 
drained, and the water table is at a depth of several feet. 
‘These soils generally have well-developed profiles. The 
uplands in the northwestern part of the county have 
poorly defined drainageways and many depressions. The 
soils in the depressions are poorly drained, and the water 
table is at a depth of Jess than 30 inches for long periods. 
The uplands south of the Ogeechee River and northeast 
of Millen have well-defined drainageways in which the 
soils are poorly drained and the water table is only a few 
inches from the surface. These soils are frequently flooded 
in winter and during prolonged rainfall. The uplands in 
the northeastern corner of the county are made up of inter- 
stream ridges and slopes. The soils on the interstream 
ridges are well drained to somewhat poorly drained. They 
generally have a thin solum and a mottled, clayey, plastic 
substratum. The soils on the sand ridges, which are near 
the larger streams and on old shorelines, are droughty 
and have a water table at a depth of more than 100 inches. 
Time 

The time required for a soil to mature depends largely 
on the other soil-forming factors, A mature soil has well- 
defined horizons. Less time is generally required for a soil 
to develop in humid, warm areas under rank vegetation 
than in cold or dry areas under scant vegetation. Other 
factors being equal, less time is required for a soil to de- 
velop if the parent material is coarse textured than if it is 
fine textured. 

Soils of the county vary considerably in maturity. For 
example, on the smoother uplands and old stream terraces, 
the soils are generally mature. On the stronger slopes, 
however, geologic or accelerated erosion has removed the 
soil material so rapidly that horizons have not formed. 


Classification of the Soils 


Soils are classified so that knowledge about them can be 
applied to various uses and to areas ranging in size from a 
few acres to many square miles. Soil series, types, and 
phases are the narrower categories and are most used for 
the study of small areas. These are defined in the section 
“How This Survey Was Made.” 

Two systems for classifying soils above the series level 
have been used in the United States. One is the 1938 sys- 


tem, revised (2, 7). This system has been replaced by the 
current system, which places more emphasis on the observ- 
able and measurable characteristics of soil. The current 
system, adopted in 1965 for use in the cooperative soil sur- 
vey, consists of the order, suborder, great. group, sub- 
group, and family (9). This system is under continual 
study and revision. Placement of soil series in this system, 
especially in the families, may change as more precise in- 
formation is available. Table 7 shows the classification of 
the soils of Jenkins County by this system. 

The soil orders are the Entisols, Verticols, Inceptisols, 
Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, 
and Histosols, Soils are placed in orders according to prop- 
erties that show broad climatic groupings, except for the 
Entisols and Histosols, which occur in many climates. Only 
the Entisols, Inceptisols, Alfisols, and Ultisols are rep- 
resented by the soils in Jenkins County. 

Entisols are recent mineral soils that lack genetic hori- 
zons or have only the beginnings of such horizons, In- 
ceptisols are mineral soils in which genetic horizons have 
started to develop. These soils generally form in young but 
not recent parent material. Alfisols are mineral soils that 
have an alluvial, or clay-enriched, horizon and a base 
saturation of more than 35 percent at a depth of 50 inches 
from the top of the illuvial horizon. Ultisols are mineral 
soils that have an illuvial horizon and a base saturation of 
less than 85 percent at a depth of 50 inches from the top of 
the illuvial horizon. Soils that have an illuvial fragipan 
and a base saturation of less than 35 percent at a depth of 
30 inches from the top of the fragipan are also Ultisols. 
Plinthite within a depth of 65 inches was also considered 
in defining the Ultisols in Jenkins County. 

Orders are subdivided into suborders, primarily on the 
basis of characteristics that reflect the presence or absence 
of waterlogging or differences in climate or vegetation. 
The suborders represented are Psamments, Aquents, 
Aquepts, Aqualfs, Aquults, Udalfs, and Udults. 

Suborders are divided into great groups on the basis of 
the kind and sequence of major soil horizons, such as hori- 
zons that have an accumulation of clay, iron, or humus or 
pan horizons that interfere with the growth of plants or 
movement of water. Also considered are major soil fea- 
tures, such as soil temperature, chemical composition 
(mainly calcium, magnesium, sodium and potassium), and 
the irreversible hardening of soil material. The great 
groups represented in Jenkins Paes are Quartzipsam- 
ments, Haplaquepts, Paleudults, Albaqualfs, Ochraqu- 
ults, Haplaquents, and Paleudalfs. 

Great groups are divided into subgroups, one of which 
represents the central, or typic, segment of the great group. 
The others, called intergrades, have properties that grade 
toward another great group or other classification. Some 
subgroups have properties that are not like those of any 
other great group, suborder, or order; these are called 
extragrades. 

Subgroups are divided into families, primarily on the 
basis of properties that affect the growth of plants or the 
use of the soils in engineering. 

New soil series must be established and concepts of some 
established series, especially older ones that have been used 
little in recent years, must be revised in the course of the 
soil survey program across the country. A proposed new 
series has tentative status until review of the series con- 
cept at state, regional, and national levels of responsibility 
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Series Family Subgroup Great group Suborder Order 
Ardilla__.--.-- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic..-| Plinthaquic Paleudults_._-| Paleudults_..._._-_- Udults.-..------- Ultisols. 
Barth. .--_---- Sandy, siliceous, thermic. - - - --- Aquic Psammentic Paleudults__...---.-- Udults__.-.------ Ultisols. 

Paleudults. 
Bibbs .ass5s2< Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, Typic Haplaquents-_-_--_- Haplaquents__------ Aquents_._------- Entisols. 
thermic. 
Bladen-------- Clayey, mixed, thermic__.._---- Typic Ochraquults____..- Ochraquults_--_-~-. Aquults__...22---- Ultisols. 
Carnegie______- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__-| Plinthic Paleudults- - ---- Paleudults_.-- ~~ ---- Udultg____.-_---- Ultisols. 
Cowarts..------ Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__-| Plinthic Paleudults_ - ---_ Paleudults..---.---- Udults.---.------ Ultisols. 
Dothan..------ Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic_-.| Plinthic Paleudults_ - ---- Paleudults..-------- Udults___-----.-- Ultisols. 
Dunbar-_._----- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic.___-- | Aerie Ochraquults.....--| Ochraquults...__-.-- Aquults.__.-_---- Ultisols. 
Esto_--.------ Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic_---.-- | Typic Paleudults_....~-- Paleudults__-.-...-- Udults_-.-.------ Ultisols. 
Fuquay_------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic____--- arene Plinthie Paleu- Paleudults__._..---- Udults.----._._-- Ultisols. 
+ — dults. 
Grady..------- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic__-.-.| Typic Ochraquults____--- Ochraquults_—-.---- Aquults_.-.------ Ultisols. 
Kershaw___---- Siliceous, thermic, uncoated __.. - Typic Quartzipsamments_| Quartzipsamments__ - Entisols. 
Meggett _- Fine, mixed, thermic.__---- -| Typie Albaqualfs Albaqualfs..__._---- Alfisols. 
Norfolk___ Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic...| Typic Paleudults-- Paleudults. Lad Ultisols. 
Ocilla__-.----- Loamy, siliceous, thermic. -__-_-- Aquie Arenic Paleudults__| Paleudults____~--_-- Ultisols. 
Orangeburg-_---) Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic...| Typic Paleudults__---__- Paleudults___--_.._-- Ultisols. 
Plummer... --- Loamy, siliceous, thermic_-_---- - Grossarenic Ochraquults | Ochraquults..-.---- Ultisols. 
Rains___-_---- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.._; Typic Ochraquults______- Ochraquults_ --__--- Aquults___--.---- Ultisols. 
Sawyer. _-.--.- Fine-silty over clayey, mixed, Aquic Paleudults. .____-. Paleudults_.-...---- Udults_.....----- Ultisols. 
thermic. 

Susquehanna_-__} Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic..| Vertic Paleudalfs_____._-- Paleudalfs_____.---- Udalfg.__.-.----- Alfisols. 
Tifton__....--- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermnic_..| Plinthic Paleudults.----- Paleudults_...------ Udults..-.------- Ultisols. 
Troup_.------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic. __---- Grossarenic Paleudults_..} Paleudults....------ Udults.-_-------- Ultisols. 
Wehadkee--_ __ Fine-loamy, mixed, acid, thermic.| Fluventic Haplaquepts___| Haplaquepts__-___-- Aquepts____------ Inceptisols. 
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Taste 7.—Classification of the soils 


for soil classification results in a judgment that the new 
series should be established. Most. of the soil series de- 
scribed in this publication have been established earlier. 
Four of the soil series used in this survey had tentative 
status when the survey was sent to the printer. They are 
the Ardilla, Cowarts, Dothan, and Troup series. 


General Nature of the County 


Jenkins County was organized in 1905 from parts of 
Bulloch, Burke, Emanuel, and Screven Counties. It was 
named after Charles J. Jenkins, a former Governor of 
Georgia. Millen, the county seat, began as a railroad 
junction in 1851 and was incorporated in 1881. The early 
settlers came from other parts of Georgia and from the 
Carolinas. They first farmed along the Old River Road 
parallel with the Ogeechee River, and later along the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railroad. Some of the first settlements 
were under English land grants made during the colonial 
period. 

In 1960 the population of the county was 9,148, of which 
about 60 percent was rural. 

Jenkins County has been primarily agricultural, but 
industries are gaining in importance. Mobile homes are 
fabricated and equipped in Millen. A large textile plant 
and some garment and apparel plants employ several hun- 
dred people. Several sawmills operate within the county. 
Two electrical utility firms and one telephone company 
have area headquarters in Millen. One weekly newspaper 
is published. 

The county has transportation that provides access to 
local and out-of-State markets. U.S, Highway No. 25 ex- 
tends north and south through Millen. State highways and 


many hard-surfaced county roads also pass through the 
county, Daily railroad service, both freight and passenger, 
is available from Millen to Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Augusta. 

Markets are maintained in Millen for all locally grown 
crops except tobacco. Livestock auctions are held weekly, 
and dairy products are sold locally and in Augusta and 
Savannah. 


Farming 


According to the U.S. Census of Agriculture, 138,676 
acres, or nearly 62 percent of the county, was farmland 
in 1964. Farming is the main source of income, and dairy 
products and field crops are the leading sources of farm 
income. Corn, cotton, peanuts, soybeans, small grain, hay, 
and tobacco are the principal crops grown. 

Farming is varied. In 1964, according to the census, 
there were 129 cotton farms, 86 general farms, 387 dairy 
farms, 36 livestock farms, and 23 cash prain farms, and 
many miscellaneous and unclassified farms. 

The acreage of the principal crops grown in 1964 was as 
follows: corn, 16,407 acres; cotton, 8,909 acres; soybeans, 
3,189 acres; hay, 2,710 acres; peanuts, 2,049 acres; rye, 
1,004 acres; oats, 712 acres; and tobacco, 158 acres. Al- 
though tobacco is not an extensive crop, it is an important 
cash crop on farms south of the Ogeechee River. 

The livestock in the county consists of beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, poultry, and hogs. 


Water Supply 


The Ogeechee River, Buckhead Creek, Little Buckhead 
Creek, and many smaller streams provide an adequate sup- 
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ply of water for farms, cities, and industry, and wells 
throughout the county provide drinking water. Artesian 
water underlies the entire county at a depth ranging from 
85 feet near Scarboro to 225 feet at Habersham Chareh: 
The piezometric surface is approximately 155 feet above 
mean sea level. This is the level to which water from the 
limestone aquifer will rise in a cased, uncapped well that 
is drilled into the aquifer. Several such wells in the valleys 
of the Ogeechee River and Buckhead Creek are free flow- 
ing at the surface and supply high-quality, mildly alkaline 
water, but at most all upland locations pumping is neces- 
sary to obtain this water. 

Numerous farm ponds, lakes, and pits provide water 
for livestock, fishing, and irrigation. There are suitable 
sites for many additional ponds, 


Geology, Physiography, and Drainage 


Jenkins County is in the middle of the Southern Coastal 
Plain section of Georgia. Parts of four major geological 
formations are at or near the surface and have influenced 
soil formation. Figure 16 is a geologic map of the county 
showing the four focmations (4). Figure it is a profile of 
the county extending from southwest to northeast. 

The Hawthorn formation of the Miocene system is the 
most extensive in the county. It is in the southern, north- 
eastern, and northwestern parts of the county. The south- 
ern and northeastern parts are mildly dissected by 
dendritic streams, and Troup, Fuquay, and Dothan soils 
are predominant. The northwestern part has broad ridges, 
poorly defined streams, many small oval depressions, and 
several large ones. The predominant soils in this part are 
Norfolk, Tifton, and Fuquay soils, all of which are on the 
broad interstream upland ridges, and Grady soils, which 
are in the depressions and intermittent drainageways. In 
places, the formation is mantled by deposits of Pleistocene 
sand ranging from a few inches to several feet in thickness, 

The Barnwell formation of the Eocene system is the 
oldest formation exposed in the county. It begins south- 
west of Magnolia Springs and extends northwest along 
Buckhead Creek. Orangeburg, Cuthbert, and Susquehanna 
soils are representative of the Barnwell formation. 

The Cooper Marl formation, also of the Eocene system, 
extends northward from Millen and includes the lower 
reaches of the Little Buckhead Creek and Spring Mill 
Branch watersheds. Many shallow, oval depressions, small 
ponds, and partly filled dissolution cones (lime sinks) 
are typical of the landscape. This formation is capped by 
a more recent sandy mantle that is several feet thick in 
most places. The predominant soils are Troup, Fuquay, 
and Dothan. 

The alluvium and undifferentiated terrace deposits are 
of recent origin and are on the flood plains and low ter- 
races along the Ogeechee River. Meggett, Bladen, Dunbar, 
and Rains soils are predominant on these deposits. 

Remnants of two Pleistocene shorelines are evident on 
the Miocene surface. They are the Brandywine at 270 feet 
above sea level and the Coharie at 215 feet above sea level. 
No formations or deposits are identified with these two 
marine stages. 


The steep bluffs facing the Ogeechee River southeast of 
Millen correspond in elevation to the Okefenokee shore- 
line, at 170 feet. 

The entire county is underlain by the Tampa limestone 
formation of the Miocene system (5). This porous lime- 
stone aquifer is a vast underground reservoir filled with 
artesian water. 

The Ogeechee River and its tributaries drain all of the 
county except a small part that is drained by Beaverdam 
Creek, a tributary of the Savannah River system. Nearly 
all of the uplands are well drained by many creeks and 
intermittent streams. But the karstlike area in the north- 
western part of the county has poorly defined drainage- 
ways and many small, shallow, oval depressions. Most of 
the depressions have no natural outlets. Large ones, like 
Big Dukes Pond, Jones Pond, and Long Pond, are inter- 
mittent lakes and serve as recharge basins for underground 
water supplies. 

The poorest drainage in the county is associated with the 
alluvial flood plains and undifferentiated terrace deposits 
along the Ogeechee River. The flood plains are flooded 
frequently and usually for long periods. On the broad, 
level terraces, the ground water fluctuates and is at a 
depth of 80 inches much of the time. 
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Figure 16—Geologic map of Jenkins County showing (1) alluvium 

and undifferentiated terrace deposits, (2) the Cooper Mar! for- 

mation, (3) the Barnwell formation, and (4) the Hawthorn forma- 

tion. Line A-B shows the reckon and location of the profile in 
gure 17. 
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Figure 17.—Profile of the county extending from Bulloch County, A, to Burke County. B. The line, A-B, crosses the dissected Hawthorn 
formation and recent alluvium along the Ogeechee River. The Brandywine shoreline at an elevation of 270 feet, the Coharie shoreline at 
215 feet, and the Okefenokee shoreline at 170 feet are shown. The piezometric surface is at 155 feet. 


Climate in Relation to Soil Use‘ 


Farmers of Jenkins County can use the information in 
this section in scheduling their plowing, planting, and 
harvesting activities. Much of the information is in tables. 
Table 8 contains data on temperature and precipitation. 
Table 9 shows the average number of days per month in 
any year on which specified amounts of rainfall can be 
expected. Table 10 shows the average number of days, by 
months, on which specified amounts of rainfall can be 
expected in 10 years. Table 11 lists the number of dry 
spells lasting 2, 4, and 6 weeks that have occurred each 
month in the year during a 10-year period. Table 12 gives 
the probability of freezing temperatures in spring and 
fall. The data in tables 8 and 12 are based on the period 
1935-1964 at Millen, and the data in tables 9, 10, and 11 
are based on the period 1955-1964. 

Because of its latitude and nearness to the warm waters 
and currents of the Atlantic Ocean, Jenkins County has 


°By Horace 8. Canter, State climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau, 
University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Athens, Georgia. 


warm to hot, humid summers, fairly mild winters, and 
adequate rainfall that is usually well distributed through- 
out the year. Although summer thundershowers frequently 
slow the rise of afternoon temperatures, the maximum 
reaches or exceeds 90° F. on nearly 100 days from mid- 
May to mid-September. The temperature does not reach 
100° every summer, but on the average, there are about 10 
days with a maximum temperature of 100°. The average 
low temperature for June through August is just under 
70°. 

Winters are usually mild, but cool spells that drop early 
morning temperatures to freezing or below occur at reg- 
ular intervals from mid-November to mid-March. These 
spells are usually short, however, and are followed by 
longer periods of comparatively mild weather. The mini- 
mum temperature crops to 32° I’. or below on 35 to 40 days 
during an average winter, but a temperature under 20° 
can be expected on only 3 or 4 days. Daytime temperatures 
warm up to well above freezing, The average maximum 
temperature for the winter months is above 60°. The coun- 
ty’s record low temperature of 2° occurred in February 
1899. The lowest in recent years was 5° in December 1962. 
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TaBLE 8,— Temperature and precipitation 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have at One year in 10 will 
least 4 days with— have— 
Month Average | Average Average 
daily daily total 
maximum } minimum Maximum Minimum 
temperature .| temperature Less than—| More 
equal to or equal to or than— 
higher than— | lower than— 
SaBs °F, oR, oF, Inches Inches’ Inches 
PRUNE. chek kt eeapenceuasleccddeesce 61.8 38.1 79 22 3, 52 1.0 6.5 
February _ __ 64.9 39.8 79 25 3.99 14 6.7 
March..__.- 71.5 45.1 85 31 4. 36 1.6 7.7 
Aprilie ct oder een gh ce ea olor fee ee 78.9 52,3 89 38 3. 88 15 71 
AYS3 5S eee Gt Bak oe Soy sees 2 86. 9 60. 7 96 49 3. 65 1.3 6.7 
DUNG eis ead wee cole eee cook 91.8 68. 0 101 60 4, 44 2. 0 8.5 
MUlyr sd peeo eo eee eee a alae Shae ee 92.5 70.5 100 64 4, 82 2.5 7.8 
AUSUSte¢ go. 5- 2 ogee eee kei e ee eee 92.7 69.9 100 64 4,95 2.1 8.6 
September... .....--..---22- 2-2 eee. ee 87.5 65. 0 98 54 4, 48 1:3 7.8 
October: sccstoo25 5. cies e oot oe meta 79.7 53,3 91 38 2, 61 .2 5.9 
Novemberes.202 005 450300). ike es te 70. 4 43.3 83 27 2. 28 .5 5.9 
December.___.-----------.-.-----------e 61.3 37.0 76 22 3. 79 1.2 7.0 
Weare coci2ec beescece'secsoseeescoss 78.3 53. 6 1103 217 46. 77 34. 1 61.4 


1 The maximum temperature that will be equaled or exceeded on at least 4 days in 2 years out of 10. 
2 The minimum temperature that will be equaled or exceeded on at least 4 days in 2 years out of 10. 


TABLE 9.—Average number of days per year (by minal) on ig rainfall equal to or greater than stated amounts can 
é expecteé 


Average number of days in— 
Rainfall equal to or greater than— 


Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
DAG eli Bee Se RS a Gln 7 iC 7 6 6 9 6 6 4 4 6 75 
O:25inehe 22 2S 2.4 ons ee 5 5 6 4 4 5 6 4 4 3 2 4 52 
Ovs0Mnchstsieetesesz hele cae 3 4 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 2 36 


TaBLE 10.—Total number of days in 10 years (by mes) on eh rainfall equal io or greater than stated amounts can 
e expecte 


Total number of days in— 
Rainfall equal to or greater than 


| 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May ; June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 10 years 
13 13 10 20 18 18 16 10 18 11 8 8 163 
2 3 1 6 3 4 6 3 8 3 1 2 42 
1 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 1 0 7 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 2 


TaBLE 11.—Total number of 2-week, 4-week, and 6-week periods in 10 years (by months) with no day having 0.25 inch or 
more of precipitation 


| \ 
Periods equal to or greater than—! | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | 10 years 
2 3 4 6 5 8 4 5 5 9 10 8 69 
1 0 1 2 1 0 0 2 1 4 3 1 16 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 4 


! Periods are listed in the month during which the greater part occurred. 
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TaBLE 12.—Probabilities of last freezing temperatures in 


spring and first in fall 
Dates of given probability at temperature of— 
Probability 
24° F. 28° F. 32° F. 
Spring: 

1 year in 10 

later than__}| March 11 March 23 April 12 
2 years in 10 

later than.) March 4 March 18 April 4 
5 years in 10 

later than..| February 10 March 4 March 19 

Fall: 

1 year in 10 

earlier 

than_____-- November 15 | November 7 October 26 
2 years in 10 

earlier 

than_-__--- November 21 | November 10 | November 1 
5 years in 10 

earlier 

than. ----- December 2 ‘November 18 | November 10 


The length of the freeze-free season varies some from north 
to south but the average is between 235 and 240 days. The 
average dates of the last spring and first fall freezing 
temperatures are March 19 and November 10, respectively. 

Although the county is in one of the drier parts of the 
State, the average annual rainfall is more than 46 inches. 
Rainfall is fairly evenly distributed throughout the year, 
but monthly and annual extremes vary widely. Monthly 
rainfall has ranged from 18.70 inches in September 1929 
to none in four different months. The most recent rainless 
months were October 1961 and 1963, Annual rainfall has 
varied from only 28.92 inches in 1954 to 72.01 inches in 
1964. Periods of dry weather are a problem during most 
years. They are longest and most frequent in fall and early 
in, winter, 

Snow has been observed only a few times. The greatest 
snowfall of record occurred in February 1914, when 6 
inches was measured in Millen. 

Wind direction varies with the passage of high and low 
pressure centers, but the wind is most frequently from a 
southerly direction from April through August and from 
a northerly direction during the remainder of the year. 
Average hourly speeds range from 6 miles per hour late 
in summer and fall to 10 miles per hour in winter and 
spring. 

The average monthly relative humidity ranges from 
85 to 92 percent early in the morning and from 50 to 60 
percent early in the afternoon, The lower averages for 
morning and afternoon usually occur in spring, and the 
higher averages Jate in summer and in fall. 

Records show only two tornadoes having been reported 
in the county through 1964. The most recent was in Sep- 
tember 1963, when a storm moved through the county 
from west to east a few miles north of Millen. Locally 
damaging winds accompany some of the more severe thun- 
derstorms, and a tropical cyclone occasionally moves near 
enough to bring gale force winds and excessive rains. 
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Glossary 


Acidity. See Reaction, soil. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. The difference between the amount of 
water in a soil at ficld capacity and the amount in the same soil 
at the permanent wilting point. Commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil depth. 

Bedding. Plowing, grading, or otherwise elevating the surface of 
a flat field into a series of broad beds, or “lands,” so as to 
leave shallow surface drains between the beds. 

Coneretions. Hard grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, 
shapes, and colors consisting of concentrations of compounds 
that cement the soil grains together. The composition of some 
concretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium 
earbonate and iron oxide are examples of material commonly 
found in concretions. 

Consistence, soil, The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence ‘are— 

Loose. Noncoherent; soil will not hold together in a mass, 

Friable. When moist, soil crushes easily under gentle to moder- 
ate pressure between thumb and forefinger, and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm, When moist, soil crushes under moderate pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Plastic. When wet, soil is readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a wire when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky. When wet, soil adheres to other material; tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than pull free 
from other material. 

Hard. When dry, soil is moderately resistant to pressure; can 
be broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 
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Soft. When dry, soil breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 

Cemented. Soil is hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Drainage, soil. The rapidity and extent of the removal of water 
from the soil by runoff, by flow through the soil to under- 
ground spaces, or by a combination of both processes, 

Escarpment. The steep face of a line of cliffs or slopes, generally 
the result of erosion or of faulting. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes, These are the major horizons: 

O horizon. The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon. The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active and therefore is marked by the accumulation 
of humus. The horizon may have lost one or more of soluble 
salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

B horizon. The mineral horizon below an A horizon, The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the under- 
lying C horizon. The B horizon also hag (1) distinctive char- 
acteristics caused by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, 
humus, or some combination of these; (2) prismatic or 
blocky structure; (3) redder or stronger colors than the A 
horizon ; or (4) some combination of these. Combined A and 
B horizons are usually called the solum, or true soil. If a soil 
lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is the solum. 

O horizon. The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If the 
material is known to be different from that in the solum, a 
Roman numeral precedes the letter OC. 

FR layer. Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a © horizon but may be immediately beneath an A 
or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
up is movement of water through soil layers or ma- 

erial, 


Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other - 


material by percolating water. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular marking of the soil with patches of color 
that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indi- 
cates poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms.are 
as follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—/ine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and promi- 
nent. The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimen- 
sion; mediwm, 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) ‘in 
diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, more than 
15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil that enables water or air 
to move through it. Permeability is measured by the rate at 
which water percolates through undisturbed soil and is ex- 
pressed in inches of soil per hour. Classes of permeability, as 
used in this survey, are— 


Slow: Inches per hour 
Very slow 2 fot h3 fie eh eh ee Less than 0.05 
WINN. Si aS cat hes cots tata aaah: 0.05 to 0.20 
Moderate: 
Moderately slow -~--..---------_~-.----..~ 0.20 to 0.80 
Moderate 2222222 es nee oie, 0.80 to 2.50 
Moderately rapid ~-.-.-.------..----_-_-._ 2,50 to 5.00 
Rapid: 
POOP 22.2 eee ee le esata eee trae 5.00 to 10.00 
Very rapid —~-------------.- Over 10.00 


Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered 
mixture of clay with quartz and other diluents, that commonly 
shows as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate 


patterns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to hardpan or to ir- 
regular aggregates on repeated wetting and drying, or it is 
the hardened relict of the soft, red mottles. It is a form of 
laterite. 

Plow layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage; equivalent to 
surface soil. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See Horizon, soil. 
Reaction, soil, The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil expressed 
in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neutral 
in reaction, because it is neither acid nor alkaline. In words 

the degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid _.. Below 4.5 Neutral -.--...-.___ 6.6 to 7.3 
Very strongly acid_ 4.5 to 5.0 Mildly alkaline______ 74 to 7.8 
Strongly acid_._.. 5.1 to 5.5 Moderately alkaline_ 7.9 to 84 
Medium acid 6.0 Strongly alkaline____ 8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid. 6.5 Very strongly alkaline__9.1 and 


higher 


Slope, soil, The incline of the surface of the soil area. It is an 
integral part of the soil, not something apart from it. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles, less than 2 millimeters in diam- 
eter and ranging between specified size limits, The names 
and sizes of separates recognized in the United States are as 
follows: Very coarse sand (2.0 to 1.0 millimeter) ; coarse 
sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter) ; medium sand (0.5 to 0.26 milli- 
meter); fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very fine sand 
(0.10 to 0.05 millimeter) ; silt (0.05 to 0.002 millimeter) ; and 
clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). The separates recognized by 
the International Society of Soil Science are as follows: I 
(2.0 to 0.2 millimeters) ; IT (0.2 to 0.02 millimeter) ; III (0.02 to 
0.002 millimeter) ; IV (less than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons, Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying parent material. The living roots and 
other plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are 
largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The prin- 
cipal forms of soil structure are platy, (laminated), prismatic, 
(vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the profile 
below plow depth. . 

Surface layer. A term used in nontechnical soil descriptions for one 
or more layers above the subsoil. Includes the A horizon and 
part of the B horizon ; has no depth limit. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportions of fine particles are as follows: sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The 
sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the fri- 
able state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable. 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the description of 
the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. Other information is given in tables, as follows: 


Acreage and extent: table 1, page 7. Engineering uses of the soils: table 
Estimated yields: table 2, page 31. 3, page 38; table 4, page 40, and 
Community development: table 6, page 50. table 5, page 42. 


Boundaries of some soils mapped in Jenkins County do not coincide with those of the same kinds of soils mapped 
in adjacent Bulloch County because names of soils have been changed as a result of progress in soil classi- 
fication and soils of minor extent have been included with more extensive similar soils. 


De- Capability Woodland Wildlife 
scribed unit group group 
Map on 


symbol Mapping unit page Number Page] Number Page 
AqA Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~---~----- Sosec- 7 2 3 36 
BgA Barth fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes+----- Sesscsscaee= 8 8 1 36 
Bls Bladen fine sandy loame--- re rmr tert n tren ern e nent esee - 9 4 1 36 
Bwe Bibb-Wehadkee complex---n~seneene nnn serene nnn senna nnn nae 8 4 1 36 
CnB2 Carnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-----= 9 1 4 37 
CnC2 Carnegie loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------ 10 1 4 37 
CqB  Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes---------~ sen-~ 10 1 4 37 
CqB2 Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------- 10 1 4 37 
CqC Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes-------~-------- 10 1 4 37 
Cqc2 Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------- 10 1 4 37 
DaA Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----~---------- iL 1 5 37 
DaB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------------- e- 11 1 5 37 
DaB2 Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-~------ 11 1 5 37 
DaC2 Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded=------= 11 1 5 37 
DmA Dunbar fine sandy loameqernee-e---- ene enn n renner nn nee 12 2 1 36 
EuB2 Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------~--- 13 7 4 37 
EuC2 Esto loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded~---------~ 13 7 4 37 
EvuE2 Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded--------- 13 7 4 37 
FhB Fuquay pebbly loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------- 14 1 5 37 
FsA Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~----- eaesceesee 13 1 5 37 
FsB Fuquay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes~----------=--=-- 13 1 5 37 
FsC Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes=------------~-- 14 1 5 37 
Gel Grady clay loam------ SeSrscnsssoscscesss Seceresers=e< see 14 4 1 36 
Gra Grady sandy loam---------- Hreneestoossssessssrnqcssesss6 14 4 ai 36 
KdG Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes------nne nt en een enan 15 6 2 36 
Lem Local alluvial land-----------0---n ere nnn nner ene meen nnnn 15 2 3 36 
Mba Meggett loame------ nner ener re ennee Ssercttenssic ssesrstes 16 4 1 36 
NhA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~----------=-- - 16 1 5 37 
NhB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes~--<---------~- 7 1 5 37 
NhB2 Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded=----~= 17 1 5 37 
OeB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes------~------ 18 1 5 37 
OeB2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-~~- 18 1 5 37 
OhA Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-------- Sreseos - 7 8 1 36 
PeA Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopesterntnrmere nnn nner nen 19 4 1 36 
Ros Rains sandy loammrernr enter tree renter ere meeeeene 819 4 1 36 
Sf£B Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------- etadatetatabatel 20 3 5 37 
SfC2 Sawyer loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded=---~--- - 20 3 ) 37 
SpB2 Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded--- 21 7 4 37 
SpC2 Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded=== 21 7 4 37 
TqA Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes---e------<---=- 22 1 5 37 
TqB Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes<-------- ia a - 22 L 5 37 
TqB2 Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-~------ 22 1 5 37 
TqC2 Tifton loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded=~<---- - 22 1 5 37 
TzB Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes---~------ wan erenencees 23 5 2 36 
TzD Troup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes----"ne-nserecnnnenn-= 23 5 2 36 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
JENKINS COUNTY, GEORGIA 


SCALE IN MILES 
0 1 2 3 


cos ANS : U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NAS 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Norfolk-Tifton-Fuquay association: Well-drained, 
level to gently sloping, sandy soils on uplands; 


=" brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, loamy subsoil 


Troup-Fuquay-Dothan association: Well-drained, level 
to sloping soils on uplands; thick, sandy surface layer 
over brownish-yellow to strong-brown, loamy material 


Cowarts-Sawyer-Susquehanna association: Well-drained 
} 3] to somewhat poorly drained, very gently sloping to 
A sloping, sandy soils on uplands; mottled, loamy or 
clayey subsoil 


Dothan-Orangeburg-Tifton association: Well-drained, 
mostly gently sloping soils on uplands; brownish- 
yellow to red loamy or clayey subsoil 


Dunbar-Bladen-Rains association: Somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained, nearly level, loamy soils 
on stream terraces; mottled, clayey or loamy subsoil 


Meggett-Rains-Bibb-Wehadkee association: Poorly 
drained, nearly level soils on flood plains 


Kershaw-Plummer association: Excessively drained, 

| gently sloping, sandy soils on upland ridges, and 
poorly drained, level, sandy soils in small drainageways 
and depressions 


Grady-Plummer association: Poorly drained and very 
[is ] poorly drained, nearly level, loamy and sandy soils 
in upland depressions 


Esto-Sawyer-Susquehanna association: Well-drained to 
7) somewhat poorly drained, gently sloping to strongly 
} sloping soils on hillsides and bluffs; mottled, clayey 
subsoil 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil name. 
If the third letter is a capital it shows the range of slope, from A, 


less than 2 percent, to E, 12 to 17 percent. Symbols without a 
slope letter are those of nearly level soils or land types. Soils 
that are named as eroded have a final number, 2, in their symbol. 


SYMBOL NAME 


Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Barth fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Bladen fine sandy loam 
Bibb—Wehadkee complex 


Carnegie loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Carnegie loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Dothan loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Dunbar fine sandy loam 


Esto loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Esto loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Esto loamy sand, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 


Fuquay pebbly loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Fuquay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Fuquay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Grady sandy loam 
Grady clay loam 


Kershaw sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Local alluvial land 
Meggett loam 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Ocilla loamy sand, 9 to 2 percent slopes 


Plummer sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Rains sandy loam 


Sawyer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Sawyer loomy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Susquehanna loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Tifton loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Troup sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Troup sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 
POU as. caseceis, asia ee apenas 
Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 
National Interstate ............0..... 
U.S. 
State or county 
Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 


Bridges and crossings 


Trail, foot 

Railroad 

Ferry 

Ford 

Grade 

R. R. over 

R. R. under 

Tunnel 
Buildings 

School 

Church 
Forest fire or lookout station 
Mines and Quarries 
Fort 
Pits, gravel or other . 
Power line 
Pipeline 


Cemetery 


Well, oil or gas 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


National or state 
County 
Reservation 
Land grant 


Small park, cemetery, airport 


DRAINAGE 


Streams, double-line 


Perennial 
Intermittent 


Streams, single-line 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Unclassified .. 


Canals and ditches 
Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


Wells, water .. . flowing 


Spring .. a 
Marsh or swamp... 


Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 


Drainage end 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 


VV VV YY YY yy 


Bedrock 
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Other 
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Depressions and sinkholes 
Large 
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Unclassified é Ayteat 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stony, very stony 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot ooo. 


Blowout, wind erosion ............... 


Gully 


Soil map constructed 1967 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1963 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, east zone, transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 


This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soi! survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soi! survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1967 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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